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Indoor Sport 


ET the winter winds whistle 
E and howl outside. They may 
drive you in but they wont spoil 
your fun if you’re a real American 
boy. You can find lots of sport 
indoors. And out o’ doors or in, 
for dress or for play, you should 


wear Kaynee Blouses. Kaynee 
knows boys and builds Kaynee 
Blouses for just such active young 
Americans as you—builds them 
to stand boy wear and tear. If you 
don’t wear Kaynee Blouses now, 
be sure to get them next time. 





Send for a copy of the Scout Law in colors, ready for framing. It’s Free 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Scout for the 
new year—for every 
year, day and hour of 
life after you have 
read it. The message 
is old—ages old—but true and good fer all time. My 
message is the word OPPORTUNITY and what it 
means to a scout—to a boy—to anyone, anywhere, 
any time. 

Opportunity is the “hand hold” that is held out to 
you, perhaps by chance or by your environment, by which, if you grasp 
it, you are carried forward to greater 
things — greater activities — greater 
achievements and success in life— we 
usefulness to mankind—which is the 
aim of all Scouting plans and of - 
every scout. 

OPPORTUNITY when it comes 
along makes itself known to you by 
an inward feeling—which we call 
IMPULSE—which is the “push” 
that impels us to seize the “opportu- 
nity” that has come our way and 
make the best of it—make it ours. 
The only opportunities we have any 
use for are those that help us to do 
good and make better and still better 
scouts and men of ourselves. The 
opportunities for evil are to be 
shunned. They come along too, but 
“Conscience” —that wonderful power 
we have within us to discern good 
from evil—promptly warns us when 
there is a danger of mistaking the 
evil for the good opportunity. 

When opportunity for a good deed 
comes your way, don’t hush the im- 
pulse or smother it with “but” or 
“if” or “let someone else do it”, or 
with “delaying.” Give way to its 
grip that hurries you to action—and 
do and win. 


Thus you learn to win a place 
among scouts—among men—in the 
community—the country and the 
world. 

“Confidence” and “Courage” the 
mK knights that trail with OPPOR- 
TUNITY, inspire youwith zeal for 
greater effort. Opportunity comes 
continually to those who make use 
of it, hardly ever to those who 
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HIS isamessage 47% ° 2 neglect it. When the “impulse” to do dulls 
for each Boy if alKing I t O Ve r for lack of use—the power to see “opportunity” 
OPPORTUN IT W %9 done, small and great, make a chain that binds 

By Colin H. Livingstone 


President, Boy Scouts of America 












begins to fade and ultimately dies. Good deeds 


to you friends that will last as long as life and a 
fortune in happiness that is better than gold. 
The laws of Scouting are but a list of opportu- 
nities. Youcannot think of agood deed that does not fall under one of 
these rules of life. To recognize them takes alertness—attention. To obey 
them takes courage. Opportunity summons all these laws to show you 
the way. There is no escape. You are either a scout or not a scout, as you 
heed the call or the grip of opportunity. 

One of the most wonderful things in life is the powerful effect of an 
impulse that comes into the human 
mind to do something bigger, better, 
more useful than you are or have 
been. It comes to you unheralded 
—in an instant. It swells and surges 
within you—wrestles with you, and if 
it-wins it controls your feelings and 
actions until you give way to its 
power. If this impulse is for good, 
lay hold on it. It may be the greatest 
opportunity you will ever have to 
start on a career of splendidaccom- 
plishment. Don’t cast it aside. It 
may bea small deed you areprompted 
to do—a resolution to make, some 
seemingly small change in manner or 
thought that is really the near end of 
a great chain that will pull you into 
great leadership—a leadership of men 
and affairs. More than ever the 
world needs leaders—it needs you 
scouts—it needs all boys. Give way 
to the “Urge” within you to do good 
—no matter how little the act, the 
object or the occasion. OPPORTU- 
NITY is dealing out to you your 
chances. If you blind your eyes or 
dull your mind she may not come 
again. MakeOPPORTUNITY your 
friend, your companion. She will 
attend you alwaysand happiness will 
be the beginning and ending of your 
many useful years. Seize the oppor- 
tunity and do your best and the eye 
of your fellows will see you and give 
you your place of leadership. Oppor- 
tunity springs from 
the very heart of 
Scouting. 
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“__@p Revereuce Their Conscience As Their King” 


It is the midnight hour on New Year's Eve, the time for memories and high resolve. Once again 
the old familiar Oath repeats itself:*‘On my honor, I will do my best to do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the scout law; to help other people at all times; to keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” In the blaze of the hearthside fire, memory pictures 
days of old when other knights vowed “to reverence their conscience as their king.” 
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Before they had much more than reached mid-stream, the Indians appeared on the 


bank behind them 


By Stewart Edward White 





CHAPTER I, 


Daniel Boone. He was the fourth of seven brothers; and was born on the 

banks of the Delaware River about twenty miles above Philadelphia. His place 

in history can be better remembered than by dates when you know that he 
was just three years younger than George Washington. When he was three years old, 
the family moved up state to a frontier settlement that has since become the city of 
Reading. Here he spent his boyhood and his early youth, and here he took his first 
lessons in a school that was to help him through all his life, the Wilderness. 

For at that time Reading was a collection of huts situated in a virgin country. 
People lived in log houses set in clearings that were slowly and laboriously cut out 
from the forest. They spent their days swinging the axe, hauling and burning the 
brush and logs, heaving out the snarled and snaggy stumps which were sometimes 
burned, but more often dragged to the boundaries of fields where they were set on edge 
and so formed a fence of many twisted arms and crevices and holes and devious passage- 
ways through which such things as woodchucks or squirrels or ruffled grouse or small 
boys could slip in a fascinating series of games or escapes. 

And then the soil must be ploughed and planted. Cattle roamed the woods nearby, 
with bells so that they could be more easily found. These must be brought in every 
night; and while usually they gathered of their own accord anticipating the reward 
of a few handfuls of corn, often they must be sought for in the depths of the forest. 
That was in itself a fine training in woodcraft; for not only must one find the cows, 
but one must not get lost oneself. The clothes worn were spun and woven on the 
place; then all items of food and wear, with very few exceptions, were grown or 
fashioned at home. Never was there lack of fascinating and useful occupation for 
the little Boones, occupation that not only developed their muscles but their wits. 

For one thing was never forgotten. This was on the border of the Indian country. 


‘ NY normal and healthy boy would have revelled in a youth similar to that of 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 





more expert in observation and more skilful in concealment than anybody could pos- 
sibly be nowadays, unless he had the same training. No more thrilling, fascinating game 
of I-spy or hide-and-seek could be imagined than this penetration of the leafy dark 
forest, every sense alert for every sound and movement; the mind recognizing them in- 
stantly—red squirrel scratching the bark, the song of the leaves, the scrape of a 
leaning tree rubbing another as the wind touched it; the cautious pad of the lynx as 
it crossed a patch of dead and sodden leaves; the innumerable disguised voices of wind 
and water and the cautious conversation of woods creatures—there are a thousand 
of them; and they all indicate life or movement, and any of them might be a prowling 
savage, unless one is so familiar with them that he recognizes them for what they are. 

And when unmistakably that sound or movement is the savage, stalking confidently 
along in the forest aisles, with head shaven all but the long scalplock at the crown, 
painted from head to toe in the bright colors that indicate peace, his black eyes shifting 
keenly with the perpetual restlessness of the man who lives among dangers, what a 
triumph to fade so unobtrusively into concealment that the warrior passes unnoticing! 
There was a zest to this game. For many many times on the frontier of those days it 
had happened, in communities quite as peaceful, apparently, as this, that the Indian 
stalking by had been painted for war—the war paint varied with different tribes; but 
was most often black with white markings—and that the children searching the 
woods for the cattle had not manage¢ to escape notice. Then they had been tomahawked 
or their brains dashed out against trees or carried away. Just such a thing might 
happen at any time, anywhere. You may be sure that thought was impressed upon 
them, until it was always present in their minds. And so later when you read of 
marvelous escapes, feats of woodcraft, wiles of strategy that seem incredible, remember 
this training from the earliest years. 


ATER when the day’s work was over and the fire was roaring in the fireplace, the 
elders’ conversation had largely to do with the strategy and wiles of Indian war- 
fare. These men talked of it not 





The little settlement of Reading was not 
near enough the savages’ home country 
to be exposed to the frequent attacks in 
force which we in company with Boone 
shall see later; but it was always in dan- 
ger of raids and forays by stray war 
parties from over the mountains. It was 
settled and inhabited in great part by 
men who in their youth had fought the 
Indians. As part of their earliest 
education the children were taught 
caution when out of sight of home. 
The woodcraft of moving quietly in the 
forest, of trying always to see every- 
thing before affording a chance of be- 
ing seen, of freezing into immobility 
and silence at the slightest unknown 
sound or movement until it could be 
identified was impressed upon them as 
a mother partridge impresses the same 
thing on. her young. 


OR was there lack of opportunity 

for practice. Plenty of Indians 
visited the little settlement. They 
were “friendly” Indians; that is to say, 
they were not at war with these settlers 
and came on peaceful errands. But as 
Indians they were always to be sus- 
pected by a brace of small boys hunt- 
ing cows in the forest. And so very 
early in life these children became 
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Boone Was a * Good Scout’ 


HEN we think of American pioneers we recall automatically certain namess—Daniel Boone, Davy 
Crockett, Kit Carson, perhaps Simon Kenton. Of course there were hundreds, yes thousands of others 
who met the same dangers, exhibited at least approximate skill, fought the same savages. But the names 

of most of them are unknown: and of the rest only the especial student is aware. Often the more obscure men 
have performed specific deeds that common legend ascribes to better known names. Columbus, as we know, 
was really not the first to discover America. Common belief has it that Daniel Boone “discovered” Kentucky; 
but actually, as we shall see, he first entered Kentucky lured by the glowing tales of a man named Finley who 
had, with others, preceded him. Did you ever hear of Finley? But we have all heard of Boone. 

Thus Daniel Boone’s name is inseparably connected with the occupation of “the dark and bloody ground” 
because he was Daniel Boone. He was one of the many great Indian fighters of his time: lived for years with 
his rifle and tomahawk next his hand: lost brothers and sons under the scalping knife. He was a master of wood- 
craft, able to find his way hundreds of miles through unbroken forests, able to maintain himself alone not merely 
for a day or a week but for a year or more without other resources than his rifle, his tomahawk and his knife; 
and this in the face of the most wily of foes. He was muscular and strong and enduring; victor in many a hand- 
to-hand combat; conqueror of farms cut from the forest: performer of long journeys afoot at speed that would 
seem incredible to a college athlete. He was a dead shot with the rifle: an expert hunter of game. Other men, 
long since forgotten, were all these things. 

Daniel Boone was reverent in the belief that he was ordained by God to open the wilderness. He was brave 
with a courage remarkable for its calmness and serenity. Those who knew him remark frequently on this, 
speak of the fact that where every one else was an Indian hater, Boone never cherished rancor against them, so 
that as honorable antagonists they always met both in peace and war. He was loyal to the last 
drop of his blood, as you shall see in this narrative. He was ready ever to help others. These are simple 
fundamental qualities, but they are never anywhere too common; they are rarely anywhere combined in one 
man: and in those rough times of primitive men they sufficed, when added to his wilderness skill and determina- 
tion, to make him the leading and most romantic figure. If the Boy Scouts would know a man who in his attitude 
toward the life to which he was called most nearly embodied the precepts of their laws, let them look on Daniel 
Boone. Gentle, kindly, modest, peace-loving, absolutely fearless, a master of Indian warfare, a mighty hunter, 
strong as a bear and active as a panther, his life was lived in daily danger, almost perpetual hardship and exposure; 
yet he died in his bed at nearly ninety years of age. 
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merely in the way of reminiscence 
nor to tell a tale; but practically. 
They compared notes and exchanged 
ideas earnestly, as men would ex- 
change experiences or methods of any 
job. Thus young Daniel crouched in 
the chimney corner and listening with 
all his ears learned of the innumerable 
wiles and stratagems in which the 
Indians were so skillful and ingenious; 
and he learned them, not the way you 
and I learn them—as curious matters 
of interest, but as practical expedi- — 
ents to be used in life; much as you 
now would listen to experts talking 
about exactly how and where to fish, 
where you are going on your vacation. 
These items of experience had been 
bought with blood and massacre. Each 
trick of the foe had probably suc- 
ceeded one or more times. Only thus 
did these pioneers learn to maintain 
themselves. 

Beside the necessity of getting in the 
cattle were other errands that took the 
youngsters abroad. In those times were 
tasks for every pair of hands, no mat- 
ter how small. We of this age hardly 
know what poverty is, as these men 
and women knew it. We may know 
discomfort and squalor; but we rarely 
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front the danger of famine, for example, face to face. 


These people perforce travelled life with a light pack. 


Like the hunter far from his base, they must take every 
advantage the country offered. Thus the hickory nuts and 
walnuts, and beechnuts and butternuts that to us mean 
merely a good time in the fall to them were an essential 
part of the foodstuffs, and were carefully gathered and 
stored, That was a children’s job. Then, too, there were 
the berries and wild fruits—blackberries, raspberries, 
huckleberries, wild plums, wild grapes—which were to be 
garnered in their proper season; and edible roots. The 
knowledge of these, together with the possibilities of the 
inner bark of certain trees, came to these young people, 
not in the way of play, but in the course of 
every day life. Later when it became 
necessary, as it often did, for them to cut 
loose from all contact and to rely on the 
wilderness for every item of their food, 
clothing and shelter—save powder and 
lead—they could do so. 

Another phase of this unique schooling 
was what is now done by our games and 
gymnasiums. I refer to the building of 
their physical bodies. They had pretty 
good stock to start from. Their immedi- 
ate forbears were picked men,—picked by 
the energy and restlessness of their dis- 
positions to leave the more contented stay- 
at-homes and set sail into a new world; 
picked again from the more settled sea- 
board by the enterprise and audacity of 
their spirits to push out into a hard and 
dangerous wilderness. 

But in addition to a good heredity they 
had the advantage of a healthy life. 
There were privations and even sufferings, 
to be sure; but in the majority of cases 
these served merely to harden the fibre. 
Year in and year out the food was whole- 


some and generally abundant. Besides 
the game, fish, berries and other wild 
products, they had cornbread, Indian 


pudding, maple sugar, milk, butter and 
sweet potatoes. Their time was spent in 
the open air. From the time they could 
toddle they were given tasks within their 
strength all of which required long con- 
tinued muscular effort. When in their 
teens, they used the axe, drove the teams, 
lifted at the logs and timbers, held the 
plow, wrestled with the clearing and the 
planting of the stubborn soil. 

As offset to this heavy labor, which 
might otherwise tend to make them clumsy 
and musclebound, were their expeditions 
into the forest; at first, as we have said, 
after the cattle and wild nuts and berries 
near at home, later in pursuit of game for 
the family meat supply. The necessity 
for wariness, not only to get the game but 
to save their own scalps, made them as 
supple and enduring as their home labor 
made them sinewy and strong. 


HIS physical prowess was further en- 

couraged by the sports of the day. 
They did not have baseball, nor basket- 
ball nor football. But when boys, or 
grown men, got together they played 
games just the same. Catch-as-catch can 
wrestling was much in vogue. There were 
no complicated rules. You just got hold 
of the other fellow and tried to throw him. 
Technicalities did not go. It did you no good to prove 
that both shoulders were not on the ground; you were flat 
on your back, and that was enough. It got you nowhere 
to flop promptly and then play a defensive game flat on 
your stomach; you were down, and—what was the real 
point—vour opponent could beat your face in or toma- 
hawk you, were it the real thing. You were licked. 

They ran footraces, too, at all distances; jumped, both 
high and wide. One of the most important of sports was 
throwing a knife or a tomahawk at a mark. So, of course, 
was shooting. About the only real game, as we under- 
stand that term, was lacrosse. I suppose you all have a 
theoretical knowledge of that game; some of you have seen 
it; and perhaps a few of you have played it. If not, look 
it up. It is sufficient to say here that there is no game 
that involves more long-continued fast running, is harder 
on the wind, or that requires more endurance. 

When later you read some astonishing stories of feats 
of running performed by men escaping, or attempting to 
escape, from the Indians, remembering all this early easy, 
natural, almost unconscious training. These boys exer- 
cised not at stated intervals, or between hours spent 
indoors, but every day, all day. 


NE other thing. They often underwent what to most 

of us would seem extreme discomfort. We certainly 
do hate to be literally wet to the skin. Often we say we 
are “drenched through” when in reality we are wet outside 
and sort of chilly damp in a few places that touch our 
skin. But to be really wet through, as when one falls 
in a river, is to most of us pretty tough and we think 
we've had a hard time, even when we have very shortly 
a warm house to go to. ‘These children had no umbrellas, 
no waterproof coats, no rubbers. Indeed their usual foot 


covering was the deerskin moccasin; and that, as the old 
iimer expressed it, will wet through two days before it 
rains. 





Many times on the frontier of those days it had happened that the Indian, stalking by, 


had been painted for war 


They were so often wet, so often cold, that early in life 
they took these conditions merely as annoying but inevi- 
table. They slept in unwarmed rooms that in winter were 
so cold that water in a pail or pan would freeze solid to 
the bottom. In the morning they had to pile out in 
that atmosphere, break the ice, and wash. I am not going 
to harrow your tender feelings further. These things 
were not sufferings, were not so very terrible. I do not 
doubt that a certain number of my readers in the rural 
districts may be a good deal in the same boat themselves. 
But in addition to all the rest it was hardening and 
tempering them later to endure. You must understand 
the way they were raised and the training they had in 
order intelligently to read of their later adventures. 


AM tempted to digress at this point and tell you a 

story of five of these boys aged from nine to thirteen 
years. It has nothing to do with Daniel Boone; except 
that it shows what this backwoods training can do toward 
making young lads self reliant beyond their years. 

It was in the year 1785. The two Linn brothers, a 
boy named Brasher, one named Wells, and another whose 
name we do not know left home to shoot ducks. They 
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camped overnight near the Ohio river. The fact that 
they were allowed thus to go alone at a distance shows 
that the country must have been for some time quiet and 
that Indians were not expected. However, hardly. had 
they returned from their shooting and lighted their cook- 
ing fire when they found themselves surrounded by savages. 
In spite of the fact that they were completely encircled 
Linn and Brasher made a dash for it. Brasher was a 
fast runner and an expert dodger, even at the age of 
twelve, but he stumbled over a root and was seized. Linn 
made better progress, and might even have broken through 
and escaped, but he refused to drop his ducks! 

Gathered together about their own fire the Indians pro- 
ceeded to question them. 

“Where you from?” 
leader. 

“From Louisville,” instantly answered 
Linn, naming a place at some distance in 
order to conceal the nearness of his own 
people. 

They were marched at a swift pace for 
many days until they reached the Indian 
town. Indians on such a journey travel 
steadily all the day through, without pause. 
They carry as provisions only corn and 
maple sugar. ‘Their pace is rapid and 
over rough country. If any captive lags 
or falls behind, he is tomahawked. Yet 
these boys of from nine to thirteen years 
kept pace with their captors. 


demanded their 


A T the Indian town the women and 

children rushed out to meet them 
shouting abuse, pelting them with dirt and 
sticks, finally approaching near enough to 
pinch and slap them. The Kentucky boys 
drew close in a little group. Finally Linn 
picked out the biggest Indian boy of the 
lot and knocked him down with a straight 
left. It appears that as a lead the 
straight left was a complete surprise to 
these rough and tumble right-handed 
fighters. That particular Indian boy was 
so much hurt, or—more likely—so much 
astonished, that he did not get up; but 
another promptly flew at young Linn for 
revenge. Linn licked this one. That was 
too much. Every youngster in the village 
piled in. The white boys stood back to 
back and met them. It was Kentucky 
against the field. ‘The squaws, too, tried 
to mix in the rumpus, but the Indian men, 
interested in this battle against odds, for- 
bade them. And in spite of those odds 
the white boys won the battle. 

They were adopted into the tribe, and 
to a boy entered into the life whole- 
heartedly and with apparent enthusiasm, 
as though they had no regrets for, had for- 
gotten their own people. This dissimula- 
tion was so well carried out, even by the 
nine-year-old, as completely to deceive the 
sharp-eyed watchfulness keen for any 
signs of grief, homesickness or regret. 
They took part in the hunting, in the 
wrestling, the riding and racing. Gradu- 
ally they gained the confidence of the 
Indians until at last they were sent on a 
fishing expedition in charge of a very old 
Indian and a squaw. 

Down the river they consulted anxiously 
and changed their minds a number of 
times. To get home they must cross alone 
many miles of dense forest wilderness absolutely unknown 
to them. Think how hard it is to keep from getting lost 
in a very moderate-sized swamp bottomland, and realize 
what that meatis. This wilderness, moreover, was full of 
enemies, and they were certain to be pursued by the most 
skilled woodscraftasmen as soon as their absence was dis- 
covered. They had almost no food; and no weapon ex- 
cept their knives. They were, as we have seen, only 
boys. Try to think of yourself in their places. Yet their 
hesitation was on account of none of these things. They 
were matters-of-course, only to be expected. But they 
knew that if they were to get clear away it would be 
absolutely necessary for them to kill the old Indian and 
the squaw; and that was a dreadful decision for: boys 
to face. 

But it was their only chance. Shortly the tribe would 
be moving so far away as to make thought of escape 
hopeless. The deed was done. 

It took them just three weeks to reach the river, three 
weeks in the wilderness without food or shelter other 
than they could pick up by the way, without other direc- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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MOOSE 

kept his 3 . | 

village at ée Jag 
Head-of-tide, on the ? 
southern shore of the : eee 
river, summer and r wad Re | om . 
winter. Here were ; in 


lodges of hides and 
bark, and cultivated 
fields, and more than 
adozencanoes. 
Here were the four 
great wooden bowls, 
or mortars, in which 
the dried maize was 
pounded to coarse 
meal. A big maple 
tree had gone to the 
making of each 
of those mortars. 
The trees had been 
felled laboriously 
with stone axes, and 
with the driving in 
of great wedges of 
stone before the 
blows of heavy clubs. 
The sound green 
stumps had been hol- 
lowed roundly by 
clever applications 
of fire. The interior 
surfaces of those 
primitive mortars 
were as hard and 
smooth as_ water- 
worn stone, and over 
each spread a shel- 
tering roof of poles 
and bark. Here, 
too, were pits for 
the storing of the 
corn, dug deep into the face of the dry bank near its 
top, drily lined and strongly roofed. It was a fine village, 
though a small one; and Wounded Moose was its father 
and its chief. 

There were greater chiefs than Wounded Moose on the 
river, and larger villages than this at Head-of-tide both 
above and below. But the people of these twenty lodges 
believed that there was no wiser man in the world than 
their old chief and no better place in which to live than 
their village. 

One of Wounded Moose’s twenty braves was The Otter. 
He was the best of them all, though he had not yet 
reached his thirtieth year—the wisest and briefest coun- 
sellor at the big fire, the most cunning hunter, the swiftest 
runner and the strongest swimmer. His wife was from 
the big town up at Meductic. Her name was Willow-in- 
the-snow. They had no children for whom to hunt and 
cook, for whom to sew little shirts of doe skin and shape 
little snowshoes, so at times their hearts were heavy. 

One afternoon in April, when the ice was grinding its 
way down the flooding river in broken fields and swinging 
rafts of grey and white, and sunshine and shade swept 
gleaming and darkling from shore to shore as the wind 
drove the April clouds, and black crows flew rrahing 
and wheeling and settling over the drift and beating up 
again on blunt-tipped pinions to wheel and scream again, 
a young woman pointed out from the high bank at some- 
thing on the ice. Others of the village came running and 
peered out under curved hands at the drifting waste. 
‘There were a number of objects adrift there on that wide 
flood that were not of the ice or the river—the tops of 
great trees, ancient cedars dragged away with their 
protesting roots held high for the crows to perch on, 
black alders torn up in mighty swaths, a broken canoe, 
and the bloated carcass of a caribou. These worthless 
spoils of the upper reaches were carried along by the 
sullen ice-rafts as if they were precious things. But these 
did not hold the attention of the people of Head-of-tide, 

Half-way across the flood, more than one-third of a 
mile distant from the high bank, drifted the object which 
attracted all eyes. It was the body of something alive, 
or of something that had lived. All who saw it knew 
this much at a glance, though no one understood how he 
knew it. Though motionless and. shapeless, it had a 
significance for the eye which no bulk of wood or bark 
could possess. This quality it shared with the body of 
the caribou closer in-shore, but to a more startling degree. 
It was much smaller than the caribou, and it seemed to 
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The black waves tried to engulf the canoe, but her master’s eyes and wrists did not fail her 


crouch. 

“It is alive,’ said an old man. 
keep away.” 

At that moment it lifted an arm slowly and let it fall, 
raised it and lowered it again, and again crouched motion- 
less, black on the grey ice. A thrill of curiosity passed 
through the crowding villagers. 

“It is a woman,” said Willow-in-the-snow. “My eyes 
are keen. I see that she kneels, and stoops far forward, 
and holds something under her breast with one arm. It 
may be a child that she holds so close.” 


“Mark how the crows 


HE Otter turned without a word .and threw the wet 
spruce branches aside from his over-turned canoe 
where it still lay in its winter bed. He lifted the canoe 
to the top of the bank and laid it out-thrust among the 





“Tt is alive,” she said in a breathless voice 


wet willows. He ran 
back to his lodge 
then, and returned 
in a moment with 
two strong paddles 
of seasoned maple 
in his hands. He 
ran the paddles be- 
neath the bars of the 
canoe, lifted the long 
craft lightly against 
his thigh and de- 
scended the steep 
bank to the edge of 
the flooded river. 
He ran across a 
stranded pan of ice 
and launched the 
canoe beyond it into 
the race of grinding 
floes and brown 
water. No one spoke 
on the top of the 
bank, but The Ot- 
ter’s wife turned 
and glided through 
the brush abreast of 
the canoe. 

By this time the 
pan of ice which 
bore the mysterious, 
crouched figure was 
several hundreds of 
yards below the 
village of Wounded 
Moose. Floods of 
sunshine and drifts 
of shadow continued 
to wash across the 
river under the high 
clouds driven swiftly 
by the wind, chang- 
ing the scene in- 
stantly from one of spring excitement to one of perilous 
desolation, and as quickly flashing it back again. 

The Otter’s canoe drifted with the masses of ice, some- 
times broadside-on, sometimes headed with the stream and 
sometimes driven down stern first. But always it was 
alert to the master’s wrist, now sliding, now darting to 
the right or the left, and now being shouldered without 
protest by a hundred tons of wallowing ice—and yet 
always winning away from the southern shore and toward 
the crouched figure in mid-stream. It passed close to 
the dead caribou, and four crows labored up from the 
carcass into the wind with startled yet defiant cries; and 
The Otter glanced aside and saw, by the shafts of three 
arrows, that the big deer was one that had escaped 
wounded from the hunters. His lip curled. No beast 
that felt an arrow of his ever got away to die alone and 
become carrion for crows and. foxes. 

The wind strengthened and chopped the patches of 
open water to crisp waves. It drove the light canoe 
against submerged ledges of ice. It joined the floe here 
and opened it there. But The Otter was still master of 
the canoe, and so master of the wind and the ice and the 
swollen river. Suddenly the wreck of an old cedar came 
plunging to the surface from beneath the edge of the 
floe, close to the canoe. It was a splintered lance of 
trunk, a mass of stiff branches and a net of clawing roots. 
The Otter stroked like mad to escape it; and the canoe 
leapt forward like a frightened deer; and at the end of 
that terrific stroke the broad blade fouled one of the 
up-surging branches and the paddle snapt at the lower 
grip. Without pause, without a glance, without the loss 
of a second of time, The Otter loosed the useless stick 
from his fingers, drew the other paddle to him with his 
left hand, stabbed the blade into the churning water and 
made the next stroke. 

The cedar swayed in the wind and sunshine for a 
moment, silver with streaming water, then fell with a 
swooping stroke and smote the river with a resounding 
splash. One of the wide branches struck The Otter’s 
shoulders and the stern of the canoe behind him. The 
Otter stooped low and dug deep and strong with his 
paddle. The canoe staggered and her bow lifted; and 
then she swam forward, clear of that peril, rocking in the 
waves of the cedar’s fall. The Otter glanced over his 
shoulder towards the southern shore and swung his paddle 
high above his head in signal to Willow-in-the-snow. He 
knew that she was watching from the nearest point of shore. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OU BARDWELL was known to 

all Green Harbor as “ The Dab,” 

which same might be taken as a 

high compliment out by the 

Golden Gate where the sand dab is a 

thing to be desired. But Green Harbor 

is off the Atlantic coast and there a 
dab has the value of a rimless zero. 

Mr. Farley, who devoted his time 
equally between fishing and winning the 
respect of the boys by his jovial, kindly 
interest in their affairs, had found him- 
self facing a blank wall when he had at- 
tempted to sound what was conceded to 
be the shallows of The Dab’s nature. 
And, because he was not the sort to 
acknowledge failure, he neglected the 
mackerel in order to do a little mission- 
ary work with that grand old heathen, 
Cap'n Hosea Folger. 

“You’re wrong,” he argued; “there 
isn’t a man nor boy who hasn’t some 
good in him somewhere.” 

Cap’n Hosey snorted like a grampus. 
“Think ye kin find jewels in mud?” 

“Pearls come from oysters.” 

“Oysters make pearls ’cause a grain 
o’ sand makes ’em itch,” snapped the old 
chandler. “If The Dab had the whole 
breakwater under his hide, he’d be too 
lazy to scratch.” 

“They say there’s no better water- 
man,” suggested Mr. Farley. 

“Hes no good. Gave him a job once 
an’ he wore th’ top offen a cracker box 
with his pants. I’d do most anythin’ fer 
ye, Mr. Farley,” he said earnestly, “ but 
I give .The Dab no more jobs.” 

Mr. Farley moved toward: the door. 
“T tell you,” he said good-naturedly, 
“you're boxing your compass wrongly 
about that boy. There’s good stuff there. 
You'll give The Dab a job again.” 





HE chandler’s keen, blue eyes twinkled. * When I do,” 
he said, “ you walk in an’ tell me ye’re appointed my 
guardeen an’ I’ll shape my course for the foolish home.” 

“Good-bye.” Mr. Farley was laughing, too, but, in- 
stead of going up the street, turned down the wharf 
toward a sunny spot where he imagined The Dab would 
be taking his afternoon exercise. A moment later he 
was standing above the lithe, powerful figure propped 
against a pile. The tow head was hatless, shirt open on 
a brown neck, the long legs stretched full length. 

“Lou,” he commanded sharply, “ wake up!” 

The Dab opened his left eye. “Town afire?” he asked 
languidly. 

* Wouldn’t interest you, if it were, would it?” 

“Might. Sorter like the place.’ 

“Why?” There was sudden interest in the question. 

“ Live here.” 

“Call what you do ‘living ’?” 

The Dab only grinned. 

“Havent much ambition, have you? 
about boats?” he asked abruptly. 

“Why ” he stopped and 
“Don't get seasick,” he finished. 

Mr. Farley seemed impatient at being so misunder- 
stood. “Oh, I know you're a good passenger,” he said. 
“Do you know anything about boat building?” 

“Know it’s hard work. Fred Tobin don’t mind it, 
though.” 

“Fred’s fishing. 
Cap’n Hosey’s and want to put her in commission. 
Says you could do it.” 

“ Ain’t feelin’ just right this summer.” 

Mr. Farley changed his course sharply, his mind re- 
verting to The Dab’s original statement. “T’ll have to 
take her over to Sea View and have Watson do the work.” 

“ Watson’s no good,” declared The Dab, suddenly sitting 
erect. “He don’t know a dory from a square rigger. 
Why fool with that Sea View crowd? You can’t beat the 
Harbor for boat builders.” 

“I’m not so sure. Sea View’s a live town.” 

“So’s the Harbor. Best place on earth. Been good 
to you; better stick to her, sir. No call to give Sea View 
the laugh on us.” 

“Didn’t know you were so proud of Green Harbor.” 

“Maybe not. When do you want that boat?” 

“Week after next.” 


1922 


Know anything 


the grin reappeared. 





I've bought that old cat boat of 
Fred 


— gros <i 
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He had expected The Dab to color at 
having been caught loafing but the boy 
merely nodded. “Meet Maggie,” he 
said. “Cap’n’s daughter from the Jabez 
Parker an’ she never owned a doll house 
in all her life.’ 

“But I got a perfectly splendid one 
now,” cried the child. ‘“ Lookit what 
Lou made me.” 

“It’s waste lumber,” explained The 
Dab, under his breath. 
“Thats all right. 
were a house builder.” 
“Sorter a jack o’ all trades, I reckon,” 

grinned Dab. 

“Come see my dollie house,” invited 
little Maggie. 


Didn’t know you 





E accepted promptly. This new side 

of Lou’s character was a revelation. 
But, as he talked, the man’s mind was 
busy with The Dab’s promise to deliver 
a rebuilt boat that Saturday night. And 
the time was all too short. Having 
aroused the boy he had no intention of 
permitting him to neglect his obligation. 
“Lou,” he said at last, “I’m glad you’ve 
done this for Maggie but I hope you’ve 
not forgotten you promised me my boat 
day after to-morrow.” 

This time the lean face went red. 
“ Meanin’ I’m loafin’?” he asked bellig- 
erantly. 

“Im merely recalling your promise.” 

The Dab rose. “I didn’t ask pay for 
this job,” he said; “I’ve done it in my 
own time for my own reasons. If you 
don’t like the way I’m doin’ it, get some- 
one else. I’m buildin’ a doll’s house.” 

“Wee! Hear old Dab.” 








A woman lay on the dory’s board 
“All right. Saturday night. Pog an’ mell do her.” 

“It’s a bargain.” Mr. Farley gave no sign he had 
accomplished far more than he had hoped. With a nod 
he turned away but a pleased smile moved his lips. He 
had discovered the weak link in The Dab’s armor of 
indifference to life and that it was pride in the town of 
his birth pleased the man greatly. 

When Cap’n Hosey and other old timers heard that 
The Dab and Pogey Conklin were to rebuild his boat, 
Mr. Farley received much sympathy and belated advice. 
The verdict was unanimous that the job might be finished 
early in the twenty-first century yet it was agreed that it 
would be a good job when done. 

Mr. Farley visited his boat twice the next day but 
found no sign of The Dab. The following afternvon he 
discovered him asleep in the lea of the worm-eaten hull. 
All he could get out of him was that Pogey was too busy 
to undertake such Herculean labor. He carried away 
the feeling that all was not well, that he might have erred in 
his estimate of Lou Bardwell’s loyalty to Green Harbor. 

Thursday found a dozen planks missing from the boat. 
Mr. Farley went home more content and later accepted 
Cap'n Hosey’s sympathy with a calmness which mysti- 
fied that worthy. 


T the end of the first week Mr. Farley was frankly 

surprised by the thoroughness of what little work had 
been done but still more amazed not to have found The 
Dab on the job. It began to dawn over him that Lou 
did not want to be seen at his task and that, possibly, 
there was a sensitive nature beneath the rough shell. He 
began to believe the boy did not want the town, in which 
he had such secret pride, to make fun of his loyalty. 
That afternoon he avoided the Folger store and regretted 
he had ever said The Dab had guaranteed to rebuild 
his boat. 

It was not until the middle of the week that he suc- 
ceeded in finding. Lou near the boat. He had noted 
how little had been accomplished but was the more 
amazed to hear childish laughter. The Dab, in the cock- 
pit, was busy with a saw. “I’m buildin’ the kitchen on 
behind,” he heard him announce. “ Room for a stove an’ 
everything’.” 

“But I haven’t any stove, Lou.” 

Mr. Farley peered over the rail. In the door of the 
cabin poised a little girl of five, eyes fixed on the ship- 
wright who was busily engaged in building a doll’s house. 
“Hello!” he exclaimed. “What's going on, Lou?” 


The jeer came from the other side of 

the boat. The three turned to discover 

the freckled face of Jim Russell grinning above the 

rail. For an instant The Dab was frozen to inactivity. 

Jim was his worst tormentor and, in a flash, he saw 

the full effect of the story which would be spread through- 

out the Harbor. Then he caught a glimpse of Maggie’s 

trembling lips. “If I want to build a doll’s house,” he 
snapped, “ that’s my business.” 

“Good one for you,” chuckled Jim. 
Pogey in partnershop? ” 

“You can ask him when I’m through with you.” 

But Jim knew when discretion was of value. He was 
off at full speed before The Dab could leap from the boat. 
The next moment Lou had picked up the doll’s house. 
“ Come on out of this, Maggie,” he ordered gruffly. “ Well 
finish it on the Parker.” 

“Wait a minute,” exclaimed Mr. Farley. 
much misunderstanding here.” 

The Dab whirled on him. “ I’ve said all I’ve got to say,” 
he snapped. “ You can complain when you come round 
Saturday night.” 

“Do you mean you’re going to try to finish this job?” 

“What's the use in my sayin’ anything more? You’d 
just say I was blowin’, But I'll tell you one fact: If 
you’re a friend of young Russell, cork his yap about my 
business or I will.” 

Mr. Farley tried; he was so distressed he was willing 
to do anything. But Jim had met the fellows and the 
story of The Dab and the doll’s house was all over the 
Harbor in an hour. That he had neglected a good job 
in order to play with a little girl was so like what they 
had all expected that Mr. Farley found himself on the 
defensive even while he struggled to protect the boy. 

He kept away from his boat, however. He hoped The 
Dab would make good his promise but he could not see 
how it would be possible. He knew that if he went to 
him the unexpected temper would blaze again and he 
realized that would be fatal to all his hopes. 

It was after Saturday’s sunset when he ventured to the 
beach again. The boat was deserted but the work was 
finished and, as he looked it over, he nodded slowly. It 
was work well and thoroughly done. The Dab had kept 
his word. But on his way home he met Russell. Again 
he had evidence that The Dab could fulfil a promise. 

For a week he tried to corner Lou. Not only did he want 
to pay him but to compliment him. When he did find him, 
he received another shock. The Dab coldly refused to 
accept either thanks or money. Mr. Farley, supposing his 
attitude was due to his criticism of time spent on that doll’s 
house, tried to explain. But Lou would not listen. 


“Useful job. 


“There’s too 








It troubled the man for he could see no way to win 
back The Dab’s confidence, no way by which he could ap- 
peal more forcefully to his suspected pride in Green 
Harbor and so make opportunity for Lou to prove him- 
self not only misjudged by others but misunderstood 
by himself. 


HE Jabez Parker returned from her trip to the west- 

ward and anchored in the harbor before sailing for her 
home port. Her 
skipper suspected a 
storm but within the 
hour Cap’n Hosey 
spread the report 
The Dab had been 
offered a berth 
abroad her. Mr. 
Farley heard and, 
with squared jaw, 
sought Lou. “ Are 
you going to sea?” 
he demanded 
abruptly. 

“ Maybe.” 

“Why? 
hate it.” 

“Hate a heap of 
things.” 

“What else?” 

The Dab met his 
eyes squarely for 
the first time since 
the incident of the 
doll’s house. “Havin’ 
the Harbor say I’m 
no-account, for 
one,” he retorted. 

“Whose fault is 
that?’ Mr. Farley 
shot back at him. 

“Mine, probably.” 
The voice was low 
now and the eyes on 
the ground. 

“Absolutely” stat- 
ed Mr. Farley. He 
knew he must strike 
now and strike hard. 
“You’re a quitter, 
Lou. You start a 
thing and are too 
lazy to push it 
through rapidly or 
you get mad about 
nothing and quit because you haven’t sand enough to ac- 
knowledge you’re wrong. You havent courage enough to 
face anything four-square. You've proved it by planning 
to run away on the Parker. You said once you had a 
little pride in Green Harbor. She'll have a lot of pride 
in a chap who runs away.” 

“T haven’t any family; what am I running away from?” 

“From a chance to come through clean in your home 
town,” snapped Mr. Farley and walked away. 

The man had meant to slash deep but he had not the 
vaguest idea how savage a wound he had made. The Dab 
had been angry before but now he was thoroughly mad. 
Not only had he been told he was afraid of the sea but 
frankly informed he was a sandless coward in all things. 
If that was the general opinion of the Harbor, the sooner 
the Parker weighed anchor the better for him. 


You 


E went to the shack where he existed with Pogey 

Conklin and tied his few belongings into a bundle. 
Night came while they ate and with it, the first threat of 
the storm the Parker’s skipper had prophesied. “ Gettin’ 
rough in th’ harbor,” mumbled Pog. “ Ain’t goin’ to row 
no boat back from th’ Jabez to-night, Lou. Take yer out 
in th’ mornin’.” 

“Want to go to-night.” 

“I’m comfortable here.” Nor could Lou shake his de- 
termination to sit with his feet in the oven. The best he 
could do was to extract a promise for a start at dawn. 
But at dawn the harbor was a seething cauldron as the 
first gale of the fall tore in from the northeast. 

Mad before, The Dab was furious now. He knew he 
could not get to the Parker in such a sea. He had no 
desire to spend another day in the town. He stood by the 
patched window, his eyes fixed on the raging sea. 

Half an hour later he left his place to rush out-of- 
doors. “ Somethin’ doin’ out there,” he called. “Crowd 
on the beach.. Come on!” 

Pogey Conklin had heard the wind. With generatidns 
of wreckers behind him, he needed no second call. 

Long before they reached the crowd by the wharf, they 
knew what was about to happen. The Jabez Parker, her 
engine reversed, was dragging her anchors and headed 


toward her death on the breakwater. “Blast it!” 
growled Pogey! “Why couldn't she break up ashore? 
Won’t be much salvage out there.” 

“The kid!” gulped The Dab. 

“All in the day’s work,” shrugged Pog. 
wouldn’t take yer aboard last night, Lou.” 

“* An’ there ain’t a tug in the harbor!” 

Lou’s voice was louder than he realized. Cap’n Hosey 
turned. “ Telephoned to Sea View for the big motor boat.” 


“Lucky I 





The gale drove stinging sand into set faces 


HE boy’s head went back as if a fist had crushed 
against his chin. He started to speak, controlled him- 
self. “It won’t be in time,” he said at last. 

“We can't do nothin’, . Fred Tobin says no boat could 
round th’ breakwater an’ live.” 

The Dab’s eves narrowed as they turned seaward. He 
knew the worth of Tobin’s judgment. On the doomed 
Parker a man swarmed into the rigging and waved fran- 
tically. Ashore, the gale drove stinging sand into set 
faces. 

More men came running down from the town. Mr. 
Farley panted up to the group. “Can't we do anything?” 

“Pray,” groaned Cap’n Hosey. “ Weve sent to Sea 
View for help.” 

“If Sea View can do it, Green Harbor can,” declared 
The Dab. “Im going.” 

“It’s sure death.” Cap’n Hosey’s gaunt hand clutched 
at him. 

“It’s that for the kid if the Harbor quits,’ returned 
Lou. “Green Harbor don’t quit. Come on, Pog.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” warned Cap’n Hosey. “ You can’t 
make it.” 

“Can try.” He threw off his ragged coat as he raced 
to Folger’s dory and grasped its gunnel. “Give a hand,” 
he called. 

The men shook their heads. The Dab laughed with 
contempt. “Fine gang to hail from Green Harbor!” he 
sneered. “Lay hold, Pog.” 

Pogey Conklin wiped the back of his hand across his 
dry lips. “Can’t make it,” he said. “Shove!” 

Alone they hauled the dory to the water. Even behind 
the shelter of the breakwater, the waves crashed. The 
Dab looked at his friend. ‘Don’t have to go,’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Go where yer can. Harbor ain’t goin’ to miss us much 
nohow.” 

The two looked at each other a_ second. 
lived together four years. “ Ready, Pog?” 

“Ready, Lou.” 

There was no other word. They knew each other and 
they knew their work and their chances. For an instant, 
Pogey held the stern as Lou shipped his oars. For a sec- 


They had 
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ond they both studied the breakers. “Now!” Together 
they spoke. Lou’s oars bit deep as Pogey shoved off. 
As the bow rose, Conklin sprang over the stern and, like 
a cat, scrambled to his seat. They hung on that first 
comber, started back, then Lou’s oars caught again. Even 
as he held them, Pogeys oars dropped and the dory 
wavered then slipped down the comber’s back. 

There came a cheer from the beach but the two did 
not hear. The fight was hard enough now but it was as 
nothing to what 
they must make 
when they tried to 
round the breakwat- 
er. Foot by foot 
they fought away 
from safety into the 
jaws of death. 


N the lee of the 

breakwater they 
won a brief respite. 
Through the spray 
which hurtled over 
the jagged granite 
they caught vague 
glimpses of tossing 
masts. Down the 
wind came a shriek 
but they could not 
tell whether it was 
the gale or a human 
ery. Slowly, surely, 
Pogey Conklin drove 
the dory nearer that 
seething rampart 
where the sea swept 
in around the corner 
of the wall. The Dab 
only paddled now. 
His head was turned 
and, over his should- 
er, his eyes sought 
the chance to make 
the rush which 
should end either in 
a swing to tempo- 
rary safety or the 
smash of engulfing 
waves. 

There was an in- 
stant’s check, a cry 
and both pairs of 
oars surged. A sec- 
ond shout, a _ short, 
The dory careened, lunged, rose to meet 
the rushing sea. Fight, fight, fight, with quick sharp 
strokes they held their own. On the beach, old Hosey 
Folger buried his face in his hands and Mr. Farley’s lips 
moved in silence. 

Once Pogey missed a stroke and the dory slewed and 
shipped a sea. Once The Dab felt a stabbing pain in his 
taut back but only shook his dripping head and pulled 
the harder. They were gaining slowly, inch by inch, but 
how they were to make the next turn in the trough of the 
sea, neither cared to imagine. 





sharp stroke. 


BOVE the boom of the breakers on the distant beach, 

sharper than the slam of the seas on the foaming 
breakwater, came a grinding, rending smash. “ She’s hit!” 
The Dab’s voice was agonized. 

Conklin dared to raise his eyes. “'They’re gone,” he said 
dully. “ Ease off, Lou. Waves’ll drive us back inside.” 

“ Bend those oars!” 

“What's th’ use?” 

“Green Harbor don’t quit. Give way!” 

Conklin gulped. What Green Harbor did or did not 
do, mattered nothing to him. Life was good and he had 
done what he had only because his only friend had asked 
him to. If they went near that jagged wall, they would 
be hammered to pulp. “ Let’s try to get back,” he said. 

“Row!” 

“ L..” 

“Row!” 

He had never heard that note in Lou’s voice before. 
In some way he knew he must obey. They were well out 
now, had edged out of the teeth of the wind. A moment 
more and The Dab raised his head. Now the Jabez Parker 
was on their right. He saw a mast go by the board. With 
set teeth, he calculated their distance and smaller chance. 
“Tet her drift!” 

On the crest of a sea the dory shot for the breakwater 
like a toboggan down an icy hill. Pogey’s oars, too, were 
flat. He saw the plan. It was as if the Parker’s stern 
raced out to meet them. “ Hold her!” yelled The Dab. 

The schooner’s deck was almost awash but she had 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HE manliness 
of boyhood is 
celebrated and 


honored by 
the Washington con- 
ference on limitation 
of armament in giv- 
ing the Boy Scouts 
recognition by making 


them pages to the 
delegates. For the 
first time in history, 
boys are participants 
in an_ international 
assembly. Thus the 
conference recognizes 
the efficiency of the 
scouts as aids in fa- 
cilitating business and 
maintaining order, 
and also pays a trib- 
ute to posterity. 

The idea of bring- 
ing about an arrange- 
ment whereby the 
scouts might be of 
assistance to the his- 
toric assembly was 
conceived by Colin H. 
Livingstone, President 
of the Boy Scouts of 
America. He wrote 
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a letter to President 
Harding, suggesting ‘ng. 
that the scouts were 
desirous of being of 
service, and through Mr. Harding’s 
sympathetic treatment of the letter the 
arrangement became a fact. Secretary 
Hughes and Under Secretary Fletcher, 
of the Department of State, were in 
active charge of arrangements, and it 
was their pleasure to utilize the Boy 
Scouts as pages for the delegates. 

On the day after Armistice Day, 
which may go down in history as Dis- 
armament Day, a lone Boy Scout was 
in the throng that crowded the entrance 
to Continental Memorial Hall, where 
the conference was to be held. He was 
on the lookout for useful service, as 
usual, and as usual an opportunity 
presented itself when a lady dropped 
her pocketbook containing ther ticket 
to the session. The lad rescued it and 
restored it to the lady, who happened 
to be the wife of a Brazilian attaché. 
She was so pleased by his alert and 
friendly act that she invited him to 
accompany her into the hall; but the 
doorkeeper interposed objection be- 
cause the lad had no ticket. The lady 
told of his kindness and added, “If 
this boy can’t go in with me I won't 


attend the conference.” The doorkeeper, who was a boy once, 
immediately admitted them. Thus a Boy Scout was the only 
youth who witnessed the historic spectacle when President 
Harding welcomed the nations and Secretary Hughes gave 


The big five of the Arms Parle 


tary of State Hughes; M, Briand of France, and H. E. Carlo Schanzer of Italy. 
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A Scout Who Met Them All 


Scout Gordon Smith-Parker, age 13, Second Class Scout Troop 30, tells of his experiences as page 
at the International Disarmament Conference held in Washington, D. 
HEN I discovered that I was one of the boys chosen to serve as page at the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament I was wonderfully elated as well as excited to have such an honor be- 
stowed upon me. 

The first day I reported, as asked, at the Navy Building where the offices of the delegates are. Our 
duties were to take persons to the office of the delegate they wished to see. Three boys were chosen to 
go to the Daughters of the American Revolution Building where the Conference is held. I was not one of 
these, so did not see anyone of great importance. 

The second day the work went on as before, only this time I was one of the boys chosen to go to the 


Daughters of the American Revolution Building. While there I peeped through the door and saw some . 


of the delegates. I was sitting around waiting for something to do when an usher came up to me and 
said, “Come with me.”” I followed and he took me to one of the side entrances to the Hall and told me 
to follow him and give a scratch pad to each delegate. I was so surprised that I nearly fell over; this 
was the honor of all honors—I would be able to see each delegate clearly and be within a few feet of him. 

Among the delegates that pleased me best were Briand, General Diaz, Hughes, Kato, and Balfour. 
Later on, as I was standing at the door I heard Briand talking to another fellow in French and I was 
close to him, within three feet. 

I enjoyed my work thoroughly because of the great honor and opportunity, and my being absent 
from school. I am awaiting my turn to serve again. 


ARDUOUS 


them a program for limiting their fleets. Years after the 
actors have left this scene, this lad may be alive to tell his 
grandchildren of the exciting days following the great 
war, when President Harding led the world toward real 








y all in a happy mood leaving one of the sessions of the Conference at the Pan American Build- 
They are from left to right: Prince Iyesato Tekugawa, of Japan; the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, Great Britain; Secre- 
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By Ira E. Bennett 
Editor of the Washington Post 


and permanent peace. 
One of the inter- 
~.ested students of this 
conference is H. G. 
Wells, the famous 
British author. Speak- 
ing of boys, he is a 
boy to the core—a 
lively boy at that. 
He has not failed to 
note the presence of 
the Boy Scouts among 
the grave and rever- 
end seigniors who are 
reshaping the _ rela- 
tions of the powers. 
His mind dwelt upon 
the fact, and from it 
he drew a few obser- 
vations which may be 
of use in reminding 
boys of the nature of 
men, and in remind- 
ing men of the nature 
of boys. At luncheon, 
following one of the 
sessions, Mr. Wells 
outlined his ideas to 
me in this manner: 
“We are continually 
trying to learn what 
inspires a man to do 
great and arduous 
work, and we think 
of all sorts of lofty 
inspirations that are 
usually non-existent. As a matter of 
fact, I am convinced that most of the 
work of statesmen as well as the rest 
of us is performed in a boyish spirit— 
the spirit of play. It is pleasant exer- 
cise and a test of the individual's 
ability, just as a boy tries out his 
strength or his wits against his play- 
mates or against problems that arise. 
I have noticed that so-called great men 
are really boys at heart; that is, they 
are boys in the eagerness of their en- 
joyment of their task. They work be- 
cause they like to work, and thus their 
work is really play to them. 
“Naturally, this boy spirit in man is 
not acknowledged. No statesman would 
care to admit that his achievements 
were not based upon profound necessi- 
ties of statesmanship, but were chiefly 
inspired by love of play, which is only 
another term for love of work. The 
enjoyment of the ability to surpass his 
fellows, to turn out a good piece of 
work which will receive the praise of 
mankind, and to earn the emulous 
admiration of other boys, or men if 
you prefer to call them so, is the real 








incentive of much of the creative achievement of mankind. 
The boy is not only father of the man, but he is the ‘man 
and does not disappear at all. 


Now, just how much of 
(Continued on page 32) 





GROUP OF WASHINGTON SCOUTS SELECTED TO DO DUTY AT THE ARMS CONFERENCE 


“Not a soldier was on duty inside Memorial Continental Hall yesterday. All.the inside work was done by the Boy Scouts. It was found that soldiers are too ‘inflexible.’ 


They can’t move around enough and have to do too man 


‘port arms.’ 


They still guard the exterior and a guardroom is stiil maintained for them inside the building, but 


the crowds inside were handled entirely by scouts yesterday, and probably will be until the end of the sessions.”"—From the Washington Star. 
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By Percy KA. Fitzhugh 





CHAPTER X. 


Tue Bee-Line. 


O if you saw that animated news of all the world 

film and saw Pee-wee Harris handing a nice piece 

of candy to a boy who isn’t a scout, you'll know it 

wasn’t real candy he was handing him. That’s why 
he had such a generous, kind look on his face. A scout 
is brotherly—especially with rocks. 

That was the only movie play I ever wrote. I didn’t 
write it but I thought it up. Tom Gilligan said it was 
fine. One good thing, there were only three pictures in 
it. It was a scout propaganda picture. It was called 
“Kindness Wins, or Letting Him Have a Rock.” Only 
Tom Gilligan cut out the last part of the name. 

That picture showed us all climbing over the railing 
of that porch, and then it showed Warde Hollister coming 
out and shaking his fist at us. He did that fine for a 
fellow that wasn’t a scout. Then it showed us telling him 
about our adventures and showing him the coffee-pot. and 
all the cooking things. And then it showed our generous 
little hero handing him a nice piece of candy. After 
that the fellow said he’d like to join the scouts because 
they had such a lot of fun. And so he joined and they 
all lived happily forever and forever. 

After Tom Gilligan had taken the pictures just the way 
he wanted them Ward Hollister threw the piece of rock 
at a tree and missed it because he wasn’t a scout because 
scouts always aim straight, only they don’t throw rocks, 
but if they did they wouldn’t miss. 

“Now you're in the movies,” I said, “and you're satisfied 
because that’s just what you wanted. And we thank 
you a lot.” 

He said, “Where are you going now?” 

“Oh, just across the porch if you'll let us,” I told him, 
“and then across the river in a bee-line. Some job, hey? 
Then straight for that big tree on the ridge. You look 
up there late this evening and see if there’s a fire burn- 
ing. Then you'll know we're roasting potatoes. Do you 
know what I think? I think the bee-line takes us right 
through the haunted house across the river. I bet you’re 
glad you're only a scout in the movies. Pity the poor 
scouts, hey?” 

He said kind of hesitating, “I’m not afraid of haunted 
houses.” 

“Are you afraid of snakes?” Pee-wee piped up. 

He said, “No I’m not. I—like roasted potatoes, though.” 

“How many do you like?” the kid asked him. 

“As many as I can get,” Warde said. “And I'd like to 
go with you fellows if you’ll let me.” 

Westy said, “Do you mean you’d like to join the scouts.” 

He said, “Yes, I do.” 


OM GILLIGAN was standing there with his camera 
over his shoulder and his big leather bag in his hand, 
all ready to go away. I guess he was going back to the 
station and I was sorry because I liked that fellow. 
He said to Warde, “You're a wise young fellow, you 
are. Go in for the real thing and don’t bother with 
imitations. What's the use of jumping off a cliff made 
of pasteboard when you've got real roofs to climb over? 
What's the use of doing stunts in a studio when you can 
go on a bee-line hike across the country? You’re a wise 
young fellow, you are. You stick to the boy scouts; 
they'll keep you moving.” 
Then he said, “Well, so long, kids.” And away he went. 
I said, “Come over here right close to us and keep near 
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We had to make two trips across, but it was easy keeping our course because all that we had to do was to keep hold of the rope and work the boat along with our hands 


us, Warde. We're keeping this bee-line as narrow as 
we can.” 

He jumped up on the porch rail right beside us. The 
others were all right there, squatting on the porch or 
sitting on the rail. We could see across the river and 
past the old ramshackle buildings there and right over 
the village of Little Valley to the ridge. That big tree 
stood up higher than all the others and it seemed just 
as if it were all alone off there. I guess it was about 
one o’clock then. 

I said, “We're going to cook some eats as soon as we 
get to the river. Because we like to eat near where there’s 
water. Then we'll have to think how we'll get across.” 

“Did you come straight all the way from your house?’ 
Warde wanted to know. 

“Just as straight as we could,” I said. 
stepped anything we didn’t mean to. There’ no 
saving you’re going to do a thing, and then kid yourself 
about it and not do it. Maybe a bee-line hike is kind 
of crazy, but it’s hard too. It’s easy to make yourself 
think the line runs between two houses when it doesn’t. 
It's sort of the same when you get to be a scout. It’s 
like a bee-line hike—sort of.” 

We all just sat there and nobody said anything until 
Westy said, “That's right.” 

“Maybe you don’t understand,” Dorry said. 

Ward said, “Yes, I do understand.” 

After that nobody said anything, not even Pee-wee, and 
we just sat there. 

“Sure you can go with us,” I told him. “And just as I 
said, you'll see we’re kind of crazy. But just the same 
we don’t sneak around and we don’t turn back; not till 
we have to, anyway. You can join the scouts just for 
the fun of it if you want; the same as you can start on 
a bee-line hike and go zigzagging around the easiest 
Maybe you don’t understand just 
“Anyway there’s 


“If we side- 
use 


way if you want to. 
exactly what I mean,” I said to him. 
a place to be filled in my patrol.” 

“Could I get in— 
maybe?” he asked. 

I said, “Sure you 

Who's stop- 
you? Even 
our fellows 
came after you, 
didn’t he? And you 
see for yourself how 
the movie people 
come after us. You 


could. 
ping 
one of 


don’t see us running 
after them. They 
know where adven- 
tures are, all right.” 


“And no war tax 
either,” Westy said. 

“And plenty of 
eats,” Pee-wee piped 
up. 
Then for a little 
while again none of us said anything. 


Pretty soon the boat was 
nearly opposite us 


CHAPTER XI. 
Eats. 
O that’s how Warde Hollister got to be 


a Silver-plated Fox. Already he has four 
merit badges and he’s crazy like the rest of 
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eley’s Bee-Line Hike 


Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 








us, only more so. If he keeps on, maybe he’ll be as crazy 
as I am because I wasn’t so crazy when I started. 

And that shows how you never can tell what you may 
run into on a bee-line hike. But when it comes to running 
into things just you wait till you get to the next chapter. 

Now from Warde Hollister’s house we went straight for 
the river. There aren’t many houses down there and the 
land is low and we could see the tree all the time. We 
had to climb over a couple of fences and over the storage 
shed of the boat club, and we had to crawl under Benton’s 
ice house that stands on piles. 

Then we came to the river. There are willow trees 
down there and we sat under one of them to eat our 
lunch. We started a fire and I made some flapjacks. 
Warde Hollister said that was the first time he had ever 
eaten lunch out in the open like that and he said it was 
fine. 

I said, “Have all you want, don’t be bashful. 
nice and tender, they’re intended for tenderfeet.” 

He said, “Is that what I am?” 

“You’re not anything yet,’ I told him; “you have to 
pass some tests; endurance tests and things like that. I’m 
going to introduce you to our scoutmaster and he'll take 


They’re 


care of you.” 

“Eating flapjacks is an endurance test,” Pee-wee said. 

Westy said, “Sure, if you can eat these you can do 
anything.” 

“Are some of those things hard?” Warde 
asked me. “I mean those tests,” he said. 

“They’re not so hard as these flapjacks,” 
Hunt Manners told him. 
f “Oh is that so?” I said. “I notice hard 
} things don’t trouble you much.” 
He said, “The pleasure is mine; flop me 
another one, will you?” 

“They call these things stove-lids up at 
Temple Camp,” Will Dawson told Warde. 

I said, “Yes, and you’re a pretty good 
stove-lifter all right.” 
s “T bet vou have a lot of fun, you fel- 
lows,” Warde said, kind of laughing. 

“Sure,” I told him, “we have so much 
fun that even the weeping willows die 
erying from laugh- 
ing so hard. If you 
had this patrol to 
look after your hair 
would soon turn 
white. My teeth are 
ZA white already from 
ae worrying. We re- 
mind ourselves of 




















balloons instead of 
+-—~- foxes. We should 
*, worry. You’re in for it now 


7 and you can’t help yourself. 
The worst is yet to come. Don’t 
you care, smile and look pleasant. 
You might have done worse, you 
might have got into the Raven 
Patrol.” 

“What's the matter with the Raven 
Patrol? the kid shouted, trying to 
eat a flapjack and shout at the same 
time. 

“One good thing about 
Westy said. 


them,” 
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“What's that?” Hunt asked him. 

“That’s that they’re not here,” Westy said. 

“The Raven Patrol will be—it’ll be flourishing when the 
Silver Foxes are all busted up!” the kid shouted. 

“Sure,” I told him, “but not until then. Wait till you 
see that bunch,” I said to-Warde. “They’re dead and they 
don’t know it.” 

“They died laughing at P. Harris,” Westy said. 

“You think you’re so smart, don’t you?” the kid 
shouted. “One of our patrol is camp librarian at Temple 
Camp.” 

“They’re all highbrows,” Westy 
Scott’s Emulsion is by Sir Walter Scott. 
studying monotony in that patrol.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that—that—that Ravens 
—" the kid began yelling. 

“You see how ravens can go up in the air,” I 
said to Warde. “Now you know why they’re called 
the raving Ravens. They're all right as long as you 
don’t feed them meat. They think you can do good 
turns riding on a merry-go-round.” 

“What’s the second-hand scout?” Warde wanted to 
know 

“ Good night, 
mean a_ second-class 


said. “They think 
They’re all busy 


” I said, “don’t make me laugh. You 
scout. Of course there are 
slightly used scouts, 1915 models, but you wouldn’t 
call them exactly second-hand. First comes the 
tenderfoot, then the second-class scout and then the 
first-class scout—and above that are the Silver Foxes 
in a class by themselves.” 

“That’s because they can’t get anybody to go in 
the class with them,” Pee-wee shouted. 

Westy said, “Well, here we are talking about 
classes in vacation time. In a minute we'll be talk- 
ing about arithmetic. Let’s talk of something 
pleasant while we're eating.” 

I said, “Sure, let’s talk of something pleasant. I 
didn’t start talking about the Ravens. The question 
is how are we going to follow a bee-line across the 
river? I wish the equator went across the river and 
we could walk on that.” 


CHAPTER XII 


If 


E knew it would be pretty easy going after 

we got across the river. But getting across 
the river, that was the question. We knew well 
enough that we couldn’t swim straight across on 
account of the tide running out. It would have 
carried us downstream. The river isn’t very wide 
there and it isn’t much of a swim across, only if we 
tried it we’d land east of our course. 

Westy said, “We’re up against it now. 
we going to do?” 

“If we wait till the tide is full,’ Hunt said, “we'll 
have to sit around here till about eleven o’clock 
to-night.” 

I said, 
across ?” 

“Sure it would,” Dorry answered, 
we going to get it across?” 

“Throw it,” Pee-wee said. 

“And what will hold it there?” I asked him. “Be- 
sides, what good is the rope as long as we haven’t 
got our bathing suits? You don’t expect us to walk 
on the rope, do you?” 

“Oh, here comes a boat!” Dorry 
it? It’s just coming around the bend. 
men in it.” 

“Are they nice men?” I asked him. 

“What are you talking about?” 
“They’re a quarter of a mile away!” 

I said, “ That wouldn’t prevent them from being nice 
men. Your uncle is all the way over in Europe and he’s 
a nice man.’ 

“ All I can see is their backs,” Westy said. 

I said, “ Well, as far as I can tell from their backs 
they look as if they might be nice men. Maybe we can 
get them to carry the end of rope across and fasten it on 
the other side.” 

“Yes, and what will we do then?” the kid wanted to 
know. 

“Then we'll say ‘thank you,’” I told him. 

“Yes, and what then?” 

I said, “Why then we'll ask them to row us across 
keeping the boat close to the rope. They could 
never row straight across with the tide running this 
way.” 

“T don’t see why the tide has to be running out just 
now,” Hunt said. | 

“Neither do I,” I said; “especially as it’s just going 
to turn around and come right in again. It might as well 
Stay in. It goes to a lot of trouble for nothing. We 
should worry.” 
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What are 


“Do you suppose the rope would reach 


“only how are 


shouted. “See 
There are two 


Pee-wee shouted. 


RETTY soon the boat was nearly opposite us, and I 
shouted, “ Hey Mister, will you give us a lift across?” 
Pee-wee whispered to me, “I know who that front man 
is; he’s a detective. You better look out how you speak 
to him. That’s Detective Pinchem.” 

As soon as the kid spoke I saw that he was right. I 
shouted, “ Hey, Mister Pinchem, will you give us a lift 
across? We’re lost, strayed or stranded.” 

The men in the boat started for the shore and Mr. 
Pinchem called, “ Hello, you scouts, what are you doing 
here? ” 

I said, “ We’ve got as much right here as this river 
has. It’s in our way and we want to get across.” 
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So if you saw that animated news of all the world film — 


Pee-wee whispered to me very anxious-like, “ You better 
look out how you talk to him, he’s a detective. He can 
arrest us if he wants to.” 

Westy said, “ Why should we be afraid? 
taken anything.” 

I said, “I’m not so sure about that. 
hike. Maybe if we can’t prove it belongs to us —— 

“You're crazy,” the kid said. 

“I know a fellow who got arrested for stealing third 
base when he was on the High School team,” Hunt said. 

I said, “Hey, Mr. Pinchem, can we get arrested for 
taking a hike that doesn’t belong to us?” 

He just laughed because he knows we're all crazy. 
He said, “ Well, what’s on your mind now? You want to 
be arrested, huh? ” 

“We didn’t say that,” the kid spoke up. 

Mr. Pinchem just stepped out of the boat and gave 
him a shove and said, “ You’ve: been stealing somebody’s 
phonograph, huh? TI’ll have to look into that.” 

I said, “Good night, go ahead and look into it. All 
you'll see is a lot of junk.” 

Mr. Pinchem and that other man just stood there laugh- 
ing and he said, “ Well, what’s on your minds now? You 
want to get across, do you?” 

I said, “ We want to get across in a bee-line. Do you 
see that tree just across the river? The one near the 
shore. That’s in a bee-line with that big tree away up 
there on west ridge. So if you’d be willing to take the 
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end of this rope across and fasten it to that tree, then 
maybe you can row us over without drifting with the 
tide. We have to go in a bee-line.” 

He said, “ Oh that’s it, is it? Well now, suppose that bee- 
line takes you right through the County Jail. What then?” 

Pee-wee looked kind of frightened. 

“That’s up to the County Jail,” I said. “If the County 
Jail doesn’t get out of the way, we go through it. Didn’t 
you ever hear that boy scouts are invincible? ” 

Pee-wee said, “ They’re not—exactly—they’re not always 
so very invincible. See? They have to be courteous. 
If you asked us not to go through the jail, we wouldn't. 
See?” 

Westy said, “ We’ve even been through Public 
School, we’re so smart.” 


R. PINCHEM said, “ Well I'd say you’ve been 

through an ice house, you’re so fresh. Well, 
I'll see what we can do 10r you. I hope you'll always 
keep as straight as you’re going now.” 

I said, “We always go straight; we don’t go 
around much. We’re always wide awake excep: 
when we're asleep. 

He said, “ Well, you’re so wide awake, you didn’: 
happen to see anything of a man around here? A 
man with a cap and a brown sweater?” 

“He may be .a colored man,” the other ma» 
said. 

“What color?” Pee-wee said, all excited. 

“Why black, maybe,” Mr. Pinchem said; “ar 
maybe not. A pretty rough looking customer. Didn’t 
happen to notice anyone around here, huh? ” 

“Ts he a murderer?” Pee-wee asixed. 

“Well, I guess he’d be willing to ve,” Mr. Pinchem 
said. “He stole a skiff from the boat club in North- 
vale and it was found empty dowr below here in 
the marshes.” 

“Do you want me to help you find him?” the «id 
piped up. 

Mr. Pinchem’s friend said, “ He held up an auto 
on the state road above Northvale last oight. He 
fired two shots; got away with some jewelry and 
about seven hundred dollars. The chauffeur thought 
he was black but he wasn’t sure; didn’t see hic 
face.” 

“ He—eh—I 
hero said. 

He didn’t seem to be quite as anxious to do ihe 
catching, as he had been about a minute before. 


hope you catch him,’ our youn 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Banpits AnD T1INGs 


SAID, “Grab hold of this rope, Detective Harris, 

if you want to get across the river.” 

So that’s the way we got across, going straight 
west, even while the tide was running out good and 
strong. Mr. Pinchem rowed over with one end of 
the rope, and the tide carred him about fifty yards 
downstream before he made the other shore. ‘Chen 
he got out and dragged the boat back upstream and 
tied the rope to the tree just where we told him to. 

We had to make two trips across, but it was easy 
keeping our course because all we had to do was 
to keep hold of the rope and work the boat along 
with our hands. 

I guess those men didn’t think we could be much 
help to them; anyway they didn’t hire Pee-wee to 
foil the bandit like men do in stories. I’d like to see 
that kid capturing a bandit. Judging by the way he 
treats ice cream cones there wouldn’t be much left of 
the bandit. I’m not crazy about bandits, anyway, but 
some fellows are. Anyway I’d like a blue one better than 
a black one because that’s my patrol color. 

But, anyway, this is the way those men thought it was. 
Northvale is about three or four miles above Bridgeboro. 
It’s right on the river and there’s a boat club up there. 
So when they found that boat in the marshes down near 
Bridgeboro I guess they thought that fellow had left the 
boat and maybe was hiding somewhere around there. 
Because anyway it would be pretty hard for him 
to get through the marshes to the railroad track, that’s 
sure. 

Now after those men left us they started rowing back 
up the river and they didn’t get along very fast on 
account of the tide being against them. Gee whiz, I'd 
kind of like to be a detective if I was a man, but I 
wouldn’t want to be a truant officer. 

So now our bee-line hike was about half over and we 
had travelled in a pretty straight line. I’m not saying 
that we didn’t go even a yard to the right or left, be- 
cause, gee, that would be impossible, but I bet we went 
in a pretty straight line. We.didn’t vary our course any 
just to save trouble, that’s sure. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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CHAPTER V. 
Tue Fist Camp Fire. 
LL the horrors of such a terrible 
death were apparent to Og and 


the two wolf cubs. The hairy 
boy stood with staring, fear- 
bulged eyes and watched the slow, irre- 
sistible movement of the earthy walls as 
they came together. He could feel the 
movement of the ground beneath his feet 
as it began to sink downward and he could 
feel the vibration of a rumbling thunder- 
ous noise that came up from the nether- 
most depths of the earth. A great fear 
clutched his heart; a fear that somehow 
he and the now whimpering wolf cubs 
had put themselves into the clutches of 
a great and evil spirit who owned this 
cave; this huge wound in the hillside. 
Yet though almost paralyzed with 
fear Og’s brain worked. The Mountain 
That Walked had been defeated. He had 
withdrawn. Perhaps he was _ waiting 
outside in the steam fog or perhaps he 
had gone back down into the valley. If 
he were waiting outside, to go out meant 
death. But to stay in here meant death 
too, the horrible deafh of being burned 
alive. Outside death was uncertain, 
Then too he had a marvelous new 
weapon in this fiery stick of his. Per- 
haps with its aid and his swift legs he 
could defeat the mammoth. It was 
worth trying. They were deep inside 
the crevice. They would have to move 
quickly to get out in time for the walls 
were closing fast. Already one of the 











wolf cubs had started for the opening. “—— 


Og turned and called to the other one. 
It was struggling under a heavy clod of 
earth that had fallen upon it and held it down. Og saw 
its plight. He was about to turn and bolt and leave it 
to its death. But something made him hesitate. He 
could not understand this strange feeling. He did not 
know that within him was growing a sense of loyalty and 
unselfishness that the hairy people never knew. He did 
not realize that this marked him as being a higher type 
of human than any hairy man had ever been, but he did 
know that an overmastering desire to help the struggling 
wolf dog swept away any selfish thoughts of his own 
safety, and he sprang back toward the rear of the crevice, 
dug the wolf dog from beneath the caved-in earth, then, 
gathering it under one arm and with the burning resinous 
torch in the other hand, he began a mad scramble for 
the opening of the crevice. 


HE rumbling beneath his feet grew louder and more 
ominous. Earth and rock broke loose from the walls 
above and fell about him and on him. One huge stone 
struck him on the shoulder and its jagged corners cut 
deep through his hair and flesh. Og cried out with pain 
and staggered under the impact. Yet he stumbled and 
struggled onward while great beads of perspiration stood 
out on his low forehead, and his eyes dilated with fear. 
Or and on he pushed, while the rumbling beneath him 
grew to an angry growl and the earthy walls on either 
hand and overhead rocked and swayed dizzily. The open- 
ing was only a little way ahead now. The first wolf cub 
had gained it and scrambled out into the steam filled air. 
Og envied him his salvation. He wondered vaguely 
whether he could make it or whether, there within a few 
short paces of freedom, he would be caught between the 
crunching, caving walls of earth and crushed to death. 
He made a mighty effort to gain the opening. His 
great muscles swelled under the strain. Blood leaped 
through his arteries, the cords of his neck stood out and 
his breath came in great sobs as he struggled toward the 
air and light. One leap more and he would be free, one 
stride and he would be out of that terrible cave of 
grumbling noise, and crumbling walls. Og leaped. 

At the same instant the rumbling developed to a roar, 
and a grinding crash, as the wall on either side of the 
crevice caved in and the earth settled. Og reached the 
air in a cloud of dust and a shower of earth and stones, 
and, in a perfect avalanche of debris, rolled over and over 
down the hillside, until he stopped with stunning impact 
at the foot of a huge boulder. For the space of several 
seconds he and the wolf cub lay there in a semi-conscious 
condition. Then slowly Og came to and sat_ up. 
And the first thing that he looked for when he became 


Thus was born up there on the cliff five hundred thousand years ago the first campfire 


himself again was his fire stick. He found it close at 
hand for he had clung to it even in his mad plunge down 
the hillside. But of course its flames were out. 


G picked it up and viewed this fact with disappoint- 

ment. The knotty end was a mass of glowing smok- 
ing coals but the flames were gone. Og crouched beside 
the boulder and looked at the hot end of the stick turning 
it over and over, and wondering the while how to rekindle 
it. He began to blow upon it softly. Why he did this 
he could not tell. But as he breathed upon it the coals 
grew redder and hotter and suddenly a tiny flame ap- 
peared, then another and another unfil the torch was 
rekindled. 

Og gave a grunt of surprise at this and his low fore- 
head wrinkled into a perplexed frown. Here was a thing 
that he could slay with his breath yet he could bring it to 
life again by breathing upon it. It was strange indeed, 
a thing he would have liked to puzzle over, for he had 
found that thinking was a strange and fascinating game. 
But he realized that the daylight hours were waning. 
Night was coming on and he knew now that with the 
Stalking Death abroad and probably many other animals 
down there in the valley feeding on the roasted horses, 
it would not be safe for him to linger. He thought of 
the cave under the cliff where he and the wolf cubs had 
taken refuge first and he decided to go there for the night. 

Both cubs Were close at hand, though the one he had 
rescued was unable to walk. Og gathered this one under 
his arm and calling to the other started out of the valley 
and toward the towering cliffs that he could see in the 
distance through the steam. As they made their way 
forward Og glanced at the hill where the crevice had 
been. What had been the crown of it was now a deep 
depression still filled with dust clouds. Og turned his 
head away for the thoughts that he and the cubs might 
even now be buried under that mass of rock and dirt were 
very unpleasant. 


-HEY were a long way from their refuge and Og 

hurried for he feared to be caught down there in 
the valley at nightfall. Night was the time when all the 
great beasts hunted and feasted and he knew that he 
would make a choice meal for the Stalking Death, the 
great panther, or Sabre Tooth, the huge cave tiger, as had 
many another hairy man in the past. Indeed, it was with 
a sense of relief: that the hairy boy scrambled up the 
steep mountain side and crawled in under the shelter of 
the overhanging cliffs, for already the terrific hunting 
roar of the sabre tooth tiger was waking the echoes and 


chilling sound to hear for the hairy men 
of that age. 

Shelter gained, Og’s attention came 
back to the fire stick which he still 
carried. It was then that he noticed for 
the first time, and with consternation, 
that the stick, once as long as his arm, 
was now less than a quarter its original 
size. Here was another perplexing phase 
of this new thing that he thought he had 
mastered but which he now found he 
could not at all understand. Why had 
the stick grown shorter? Where had the 
rest of it gone? Did this thing devour 
the wood? Was that what it ate? 


Crouched up there on the shelf under 
the cliff Og experimented anew. He 
tried to see if the thing ate wood. He 
found another stick and held it into the 
flame. The red fingers reached out and 
took hold of it and, because this was soft 
wood, the fire consumed it quickly; ate 
it all so fast that Og had to drop it 
before it burned his fingers. There on 
the stone ledge it burned itself out. Og 
tried to feed the flames leaves. These 
were eaten up so swiftly that the hairy 
boy was frightened for a moment. He 
tried more sticks and more leaves, then 
he tried to feed it a stone. This it 
would not eat and Og marveled, for 
had he not got it from a stone originally? 
—yet here it refused to eat other stones. 
This red thing, this animal that could 
be slain or brought to life with a breath, 
that came from stone yet would not eat 
stone, was indeed a mystery. 





Og held the fast shortening pitchwood 
torch in his hand and pondered. He 
saw the charred remains of the stick and leaves he had 
burned lying about him on the ledge. From these he 
gleaned still a new idea. He gathered more sticks and 
leaves in a pile, then laid the burning torch among them. 
And presently he had a fire that delighted him; a fire 
that gave him warmth and light and which he could keep 
alive so long as he fed it sticks and leaves. 


HUS was born five hundred thousand years ago up 

there on the ledge below the cliff the first campfire 
and as this hairy boy crouched before it and watched it 
with consuming interest while he basked in its warmth 
and light, he chanted softly to himself, “Og, og, og, og,” 
which was his way of telling himself and the wolf cubs 
that he was a great man, that he had made a wonderful 
discovery and that he well deserved the name he had 
given himself. 

And as he- crouched there the roar of Sabre Tooth, 
the tiger, and the wail of the Stalking Death, the giant 
panther, floated up to him through the night, from the 
valley below where they quarreled over the cooked horses, 
but somehow Og felt strangely happy and comfortable by 
his fire. The light and the heat and the flickering flame 
tongues gave him a sense of protection in the night, a 
sense of protection that no other hairy man had ever 
felt; and the wolf cubs, sprawled in the warm glow, gave 
him an added feeling of companionship. He was happy, 
so happy that he wanted other hairy people to know about 
it; to see what he had achieved; to witness his triumph 
over the Fire Demon. : 

He began to think then of the other hairy people who 
had fled from the wrath of the volcano. He thought of 
Wab, old three fingers, his father, who was a mighty 
hunter with the stone hatchet. Og had a vague feeling 
that he was even a greater man than: his father now. He 
thought of Gog, the fierce old warrior with the scarred 
face and ugly disposition who was chief of the hairy 
people because no one had the courage to dispute it. 
Og hated him for many a hard cuff and unnecessary 
beating. He was a greater man than Gog now and he 
found malicious pleasure in the thought of taking his fire 
animal among his people and making Gog jealous with 
the flame that would be his. If he could conquer the 
Fire Demon assuredly he could conquer Gog. The old 
chief would never dare come near him while he held a 
fire brand in his hand. 

Og decided to set out to find the hairy people again 
since the roars and wails that came up from the steaming 
valley told him all too plainly that it was no longer safe 
for him to remain in that vicinity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
In Wuicu tue Wotr Becomes Dos. 


LL through the night Og cared for his fire. It was 

to him a new kind of animal; a strange pet that he 
must needs feed at intervals else it would disappear. Og 
was afraid that it would eat up all its food and go out. 
This he did not want to happen for he dared not go back 
into the valley for more flame because of the danger 
lurking there. If the fire should burn out he did not 
know how to get more of it. For that reason he watched 
over it as a mother wolf over a cub. At regular periods 
he awoke and got up from his cramped and huddled 
sleeping position and searched around in the dark for 
more wood to feed it. 

During this very first night at fire guarding the hairy 
boy learned a lesson that has been carried down through 
thousands of generations of camp fire watchers ever 
since. About the fifth or sixth time he had aroused him- 
self and searched about for wood he got an idea. Forth- 
with he squatted down and started thinking again. The 
result was that he did not stop in his wood gathering 
when he had enough to replenish the flame. Instead, he 
kept on gathering wood which he piled up on the shelf 
of rock. After that each time he awoke he had only to 
reach over and take a few sticks from the pile, replenish 
the fire and fall off to sleep again. His wood pile lasted 
him until morning. 

With the coming of dawn Og began preparation for 
his search for the colony of hairy men and women who 
had fled the valley at the first signs of eruption. First 
of all he made certain of his fire. His original fire stick 
had long since burned, so he gathered together a bundle 
of fagots of the hardest and most knotted and pitchy 
sticks he could find. These he bound round with bark, 
and lighted from the fire. Thus he purposed carrying his 
new found treasure, determined to guard it with his life, 
for he knew full well if the flames went out he could 
never replenish them again. 

This done, he squatted down to think: First he would 
need a stone hammer; the first and only implement the 
hairy men had invented. He searched up and down the 
shelf and scrambled over the cliffs and hill side until 
he found a stone of the proper shape, round and smooth 
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and water worn, yet rough enough to permit a grip for 
the lashings of bark that would bind it to the haff. 
Several times Og found stones that would almost do, 
and each time he squatted down and examined them. In 
the back of his brain he felt that he could make them 
satisfactory if he only knew how, yet his brain was not 
developed enough to invent the simple method of chipping 
them into the proper shape. The hairy folk had not 
yet progressed so far that they could with their own 
handicraft make things to Serve them. They must needs 
find the stones ready to be tied into war hammers else 
they went without or used clubs instead. 

Og was particular. Half the morning he searched until 
he found what he wanted. Then taking it back to the 
ledge, he selected a tough stick for the haff and with bark 
lashed the two together. When he had finished it he 
surveyed it with pride. Crude though it was, it was far 
better than any he had ever seen, even better than the 
one his father took so much pride in, and that was the 
best hammer among the hairy men. 

This done Og sat and thought longer. He would need 
throwing stones; five round ones that his long sinewy 
arms could snap out with deadly speed and accuracy. 
Some of the hairy folk had learned to be expert at 
throwing stones. Og was among the best of them. 


EVERAL good stones he piled up with his fagots and 
his stone hammer. Then he spent more time in think- 
ing. Gradually he worked out the idea that it would be 
a good thing if he could carry some provisions with him. 
This was an entirely new thought for a hairy man; 
never before had one of the race ever had intelligence 
enough to think ahead to the extent of providing for the 
future. They lived from day to day, feasting while food 
was before them and hunting only when they grew 
hungry again. With watering mouth Og thought of his 
feast of the day before; of the abundance of roast horse 
meat down in the valley of steam, traces of which were 
still wafted to his sensitive nostrils. But he dare not 
go back into the valley again. The presence of the 
Mountain that Walked and Sabre Tooth forbade this. 
Og’s eyes brightened as he saw the wolf cubs still 
sprawled beside the fire. But as he looked at them they 
looked up at him and their tails wagged with pleasure. 





The wolf cubs were working frantically to dig it out when Og caught sight of them. He watched them with interest for a moment 
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Og could not understand the strange feeling that swept 
over him, but he knew then that he could never bring 
himself to kill them. He would go hungry rather than 
slay them and cheat himself of their companionship. 
Og’s sense of loyalty had grown out of all proportion to 
anything of the sort that had ever been possessed by a 
hairy man before. And so he gave up the idea of carry- 
ing food with him, but he stored the thought away in his 
brain for future use. 


LTHOUGH Og had been out hunting when the hairy 

folk had fled the valley at the first rumble of the vol- 
cano he knew well which way they had traveled. No hairy 
man of late years ever journeyed north. Always there was 
a cold, ominous spirit in the Northland who killed with 
icy breath and numbing pain and left his victims stark 
and stone-like; at least, that is the story that a hairy man 
had brought to the tribe years ago when he staggered 
among the cave dwellers and besought some to take him 
into their cave and wrap their arms around him and 
draw him close to their bodies as the hairy folk did to 
kcep each other warm. He was the last of as many men 
as he had fingers who had traveled into the Northland. 
The rest, he said, were dead and turned to stone. 

So Og knew that the hairy folk had not gone north. 
Nor had they gone east, for that was where night came 
from. Hairy men feared the hours of night for it was 
then that Sabre Tooth and the Stalking Death hunted. 
The volcano was in the west, so the only road that lay 
open was southward. Og knew the tribe had gone south- 
ward. He knew it because of his crude reasoning as 
well as by a pack instinct fully developed in him. 

And so Og faced southward, and as he picked his way 
up the cliff and along the face of the rugged, rock strewn 
and partially wooded hillside he was indeed a strange 
sight, one big hand clutching his stone hammer and the 
other carrying his flaming fagots and his supply of throw- 
ing stones, while the two wolf cubs romped ahead and in 
front of him. The crest of the hill finally gained Og 
found that his way lay in a deep forest, a forest of such 
tremendous trees that Og looked like a dwarf among 
them. They were the giant sequoia, the ancestors of the 
few remaining big trees still left, and in Og’s day they 

(Continued on page 25) 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
Tue Guy Ficut. 
HANKS, who was in the rear, sprang forward, 
yelling as he did so: 
“Grab Al and pull him in!” 
Harry had stopped, half dazed, when Al fell. 
Now, in, sudden realization of what had happened, he 
seized Al and with the assistance of Shanks dragged him 
into the porch. Bullets spat against the doorway and 
chipped ice at their feet, but they succeeded in drawing 
Al through the porch and into the inner room of the shack. 
Harry jumped to the window and dropped over the 
glass a heavy inside shutter that had been made as an 
added protection to the room during severe storms, and 
he and Shanks, seizing their rifles, threw themselves 
prone upon the floor in the doorway looking out through 
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Out of range of the doorway he lifted down four or five 
bags of coal and formed them into a barricade between 
the outer doorway of the porch and the inner doorway 
ot the shack. Several shots were fired while he was at 
work, and some of them hit the coal bags, but neither he 
nor Shanks was injured. 

Shanks, in the meantime, kept up an irregular fire, 
whenever a movement was observed on the hill above. 
As Harry joined him he exclaimed: 

“I got that feller! I hit one of ’em!” 

“Where’d you hit him?” asked Harry excitedly. 

“I guess I got his hand when he held his rifle to shoot! 












the porch. Leastways he 
“You ’tend to Al,” directed Shanks. “I can hold ’em dropped the 
off. It's light outside and they can’t see us here in the gun!” said 
dark.” Shanks. 
Al was sitting upon the floor when Harry arose, 
and Harry assisted him to his bunk. 
“That was like a mule kick,” said Al, still dazed. 
“Where am I hit, Harry?” ne sa 
“Let's take off your kuletar and see.” Harry’s SS ' 
hands trembled as he proceeded to draw Al's = 
kuletar over his head. ’ 
“Ouch!” exclaimed Al. “It’s my shoulder. Be care- ; 


ful, Harry.” 

With the removal of the kuletar blood was found to 
be oozing from a wound opposite and just under the 
armpit. Harry hastily cleansed it and with the assistance 
of an emergency medical kit with which they were pro- 
vided, dressed it with a folded piece of gauze held in 
position by strips of adhesive plaster. 

“Now you lie down and keep quiet, Al,” he directed. 
“If you go moving around that wound’ll get bleeding 
again and get inflamed.” 

“Yes, you stay where you be,” seconded Shanks from 
his prone position on the floor. “I've got them fellers 
covered. They’re up behind the rocks in front of Sip- 
sook’s old igloo.” 

“If I can help, let me know and I'll be with 
you. Even if my left shoulder is hit, I can shoot 
with my left hand,’ offered Al gamely. 

Bang! went Shanks’ rifle. 

“Did you hit him?” asked Harry excitedly, seiz- 
ing his rifle and stooping at Shanks’ side. 

“I dunno,” Shanks threw another cartridge into 
the chamber, “I didn’t see much of him. They 
can’t get down here anyhow. Everytime one ot 
‘em shows himself we'll plug at ’em.” 


“Who was it? Could you make out?” asked 
Harry. 
“Inkovitch,” said Shanks. “It’s them three 


pirates.” 

“Where are they?” asked Harry. 

“Behind them two big rocks just in front of 
Sipsook’s igloo,” explained Shanks. “Them rocks 
gives em cover so they can get inside the igloo, but 
they can’t get away from there unless we see ’em, 
and I reckon they know it.” 

“They'll steal down here tonight!” 
Harry. 

“Nope, it’ll be bright moonlight and we'll spot ‘em 
on the white snow,” said Shanks. “One of us ll have 
to keep on watch all the time and shoot at anything that 
moves. But they’ve got us covered too. It’s dark in 
here with the winder blind shut and they can’t see where 
we be, but if we open the blind it'll make it light enough 
for em to see us. We've got to keep that shut. We 
can’t go outside either, or they'll pick us off.” 

At that moment a shot rang out from the hill, and a 
bullet hit the floor directly in front of Shank’s face. 
Shanks dodged, and exclaimed: 

“Doggone ’em, they know we’re here, and they’re takin’ 
a chance at pottin’ us.” 


suggested 


A MAN peeped cautiously around the edge of one of 
d the rocks, and Harry and Shanks fired simultane- 
ously. Both bullets hit the ice-covered rock close to the 
spot and sent a shower of splintered ice flying over it. 

“That'll show ’em we're watchin’ ’em !” explained Shanks. 

“I’m going to throw some bags of coal in front of us,” 
suggested Harry. “We can pile ’em up so as to have 
loop holes between the bags to fire through, and the 
coal will stop their bullets.” 

“That's fine,” said Shanks. “I never thought of it. 
The coal’ll stop their little forty-fours.” 

Accordingly Harry slipped out into the enclosed porch. 
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“You lie down and keep quiet, Al,” Harry directed 


Shooting back and forth had continued for nearly two 
hours, when there came quiet on the hill and presently a 
hail from the rocks. 

“Ahoy, mates!” 

“Ahoy, yourself!” shouted Shanks. 

“That’s Levine. I wonder what he wants? 
excitedly. 

“What’s the use of us fellers quarrelin? 
says,” came from Levine. 

“You fellers started it!” answered Shanks. 

“See here now, mates,” called Levine. “We just 
comes over for a cruise and to make you fellers a 
friendly visit. We wan't aimin’ for anything but a sociable 
time and here you ups and shoots at us every time we 
moves. That ain’t a fair way to treat old shipmates and 
friends, now. That’s what I says.” 

“You started the shooting,” shouted Harry. 

“We shoots, but *tweren’t to hurt nobody,” explained 
Levine in a persuasive and injured tone. “’Twere just 
to let you fellers know we was here. We just shoots to 
kind of surprise you, and for fun. And here you goes 
shootin’ to hurt us and keeps us hidin’ up here instead of 
bein’ sociable like, and invitin’? us down. That’s down- 
right mean now, that’s what I says. I’m fair and square, 


” said Harry 


That’s what I 
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I am. I tells a feller to his face when I thinks he does 
wrong, I does. That's me, rough and ready and plain 
talkin’. Stick by your friends, says I.” 


“Maybe so,” answered Shanks, “but we ain’t takin’ 
chances, and you ain’t shipmates -of ours any more, 
Levine.” 

“Now you makes me feel bad,” said Levine, “Me as 
was always your friend, Shanks, and the friend of the 
Stowaways. I likes the Stowaways, I does. I’m a friend 
to ’em, and I don’t go back ont. I ain’t no fair weather 
friend, I ain’t. Fair or foul weather, I sticks. That’s 
me. Fair and square, through ups and downs, and take 
’em with your friends, says I. Let’s quit our quarrelin’ 
and make up ont. ‘That’s what I says. You fellers leave 
your guns in your shack and come up and meet us half 
way, and shake hands on’t.” 

“You fellers leave your guns and come down with your 
hands stickin’ in the air, and we'll use you all right,” 
answered Shanks. 

“That ain’t a fair way, says I. That ain’t showin’ you 
trusts us,” Levine’s voice reflected sorrow. “Here I makes 
a fair and square offer to you, and you treats us this way. 
That ain’t a fair way of treatin’ friends, says I.” 

“All right, but we ain’t goin’ to take chances with you,” 
Shanks replied. 

That ended the parley and the shooting was resumed, 
whenever an opening seemed to offer. 


HAT day passed, and that night, and the next day, 

Shanks and Harry relieving each other as guards. 
The one bucket of water in the cabin when the siege’ be- 
gan was exhausted and they had not dared to stir outside 
to get ice to melt, for every movement brought a 
fusillade of shots from the rocks. It was evident the 
pirates were awaiting the darkness of the waning moon 
or the coming of a storm to rush the cabin and close the 
matter at short range when guns could not be used. 

“The moons goin’ to come up a little late to-night,” 
suggested Shanks on the third evening. “I'll sneak out 
before she gets up and get ice. We've got to have water, 
and Al’s got to have that shoulder of his’n kept washed.” 

“Let me go,” said Harry. “I'll get the ice and they'll 
never see me.” 

“Nope,” Shanks objected positively. 
first and it’s my job.” 

“My shoulder’s all right,” said Al. 
take any chance.” 

“We've got to have water,” insisted Shanks. 
tongue’s hangin’ out like a hound dog’s in summer.” 

Accordingly, when the twilight faded anc the stars 
came out, Shanks with the bucket, slipped around the 
barricade of coal and, crawling cautiously, passed out of 
the porch door. 

A moment later a fusillade of rifle shots came from 
the hill. Harry and Al held their breath in appre- 
hension. The Pirates had seen Shanks and were 
shooting at him. 

Suddenly from the distance came the howl of 
many dogs. The shooting ceased. Harry, with his 
rifle in his hand, rushed out, and Al, who had been 
sitting on the edge of his bunk, followed. 


“1 thought of it 
“Don’t you fellows 


“My 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tue Ewnp or THE Cruise. 


HE trail from the south led down over a hill. 

In the starlight, moving over the white snow, 
Harry and Al saw the sledges descending the slope with 
the dogs on a run. 

“Six of ’em,” said Shanks’ voice and to their vast 
relief Shanks came around the corner of the shack. 

“Oh, they didn’t hit you, Shanks?” asked Al joyfully. 
“Ve were afraid they hit you!” 

“Nope. ‘They spotted me just as I slipped behind the 
shack and they let loose to beat the band but I got under 
Shanks explained. “They’ve like’s not run to 
I reckon they spotted the dogs comin’ over the 
I wonder what huskies they 


cover,” 
hide now. 
hill before we heard ’em. 

be and what brought ’em?” 

They had not long to wait. The first komatik came 
directly to the shack, and as Chevik, who was the driver, 
sprang off swinging his long whip to quiet the team, Mr. 
Dugmore slipped off of the rear. 

“Are you all right?” he greeted. “I expected you would 
all be killed. I was sure you would be killed. We came 
as soon as we heard Inkovitch and his gang had come 
north.” 

The three lads could scarcely speak from joy as they 
took Mr. Dugmore’s hand, and they were quite over- 
whelmed a moment later when the Skv Pilot arrived on 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Madison Square Garden, New York 


Y far the largest audience ever addressed by 

a single speaker gathered on Armistice Day in 

Washington, New York and San Francisco to 

listen to the oration of President Harding. 
Upwards of 200,000 people, on either seaboard of the 
United States, heard the address at the same instant 
of time without missing a word or an inflection of the 
voice. This feat will be remembered as marking one 
of the great dates in the history of invention. It has 
never been approached before either in America or 
Europe, and from it will date a new era in long 
distance telephony. 

To reach these widely separated audiences the 
President’s voice was carried over 3,800 miles of 
carefully prepared telephone lines. Scientific tests have 
shown that a word was audible on the Pacific 
coast just one-fiftieth of a second after it ; 
uttered at Washington. An audience of 5,000 was 


tery, where the President spoke. The telephone 
amplifiers first carried the address to an audience 
of over 100,000 gathered outside the amphitheatre. 
At the same moment an audience of over 10,000 
which filled Madison Square Garden in’ New York 
was listening in and a crowd of some 50,000 stand- 
ing in Madison Square. The audience in the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco at the other end of 
the line comprised more than 10,000, while as many 
more were gathered in the plaza without. The 
entire speech was transmitted without a hitch of 
any kind so that not a syllable was lost. 

Every conceivable precaution was taken to guard 
against accidents of any kind which might interrupt 
Between Washington and New York spe- 


gathered in the amphitheatre at Arlington Ceme- H 


transmission. 





OY SCOUTS live by a code of twelve laws espe- 
cially framed for the Movement. There are 
many other such codes and one of them which 
has special interest for scouts is that which Ben- 

jamin Franklin, then a young man, drew up as a guide 
for his own life and conduct; one editor calls it “one of 
the most curious documents in the history of morals.” 
Of his purpose in framing these Rules of Conduct, 
I'ranklin wrote: 

“It was about this time I conceiv’d the bold and 
arduous project of arriving at moral perfection. I wish’d 
to live without committing any fault at any time; I would 
conquer all that either natural inclination, custom, or com- 
pany might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, 
what was right and wrong, I did not see why I might not 
always do the one and avoid the other. But I soon found 
I had undertaken a task of more difficulty than I had 
imagined. While my care was employ’d in guarding 
against one fault, I was: often surprised by another; habit 
took the advantage of inattention; inclination was some- 
times too strong for reason. I concluded, at length, that 
the mere speculative conviction that it was our interest 
to be completely virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent 
our slipping; and that the contrary habits must be 
broken, and good ones acquired and established, before 
we can have any dependence on a steady, uniform recti- 
tude of conduct.” 

The Rules of Conduct as expressed by their author, 
which scouts will be interested to compare with their own 
Law, follow: - 

“Temperance: Eat not to dullness; drink not to 
elevation. 

“Silence: Speak not but what may benefit others or 
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President Harding delivering his address beside the casket 

of the Unknown American Soldier at Arlington Cemetery on 

Armistice Day, and below the instrument through which his 

voice was heard in New York and San Francisco at the same 
time 


By Francis Arnold Collins 
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Wireless Scouts Attention! 


ERE’S good news for the thousands of amateur radio enthusiasts through- 
out the country. Hereafter BOYS’ LIFE will devote this page to a Radio 
Department that will be complete in every detail. Major J. Andrew White, 
President of the National Amateur Radio Association, has consented to conduct 
this new Radio Department for BOYS’ LIFE, and under his direction news of the 
big amateur field, gossip that will interest every wireless enthusiast, the newest 
inventions relating to the field and the fundamentals of mechanics of radio opera- 
tion will be published. There will be bully how-to-make articles relating to radio 
appliances and a host of other information invaluable to the amateur wireless 

‘operator. This is the biggest thing that has yet been done for you fellows who 
talk through the sky and you will find, once you get started on this department, 
you will nct want to miss a single issue of BOYS’ LIFE. Watch for it. It’s big stuff. 


AHA 


cial lines were employed, while others were held in 
reserve should they be needed. In telephoning from 
Washington to San Francisco the regular line was used, 


Greater as diplomat and statesman, perhaps Benjamin Franklin is 
most popularly known as the apostle of an almost extinct 
American virtue—thrift. Hence, he is properly the patron 
saint of the thrift movement now rising in this country 
and, alsoappropriately, ‘‘ Thrift Week” begins 
on the anniversary of his birth which oc- 
curred January 17th, 1706 


yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 

“Order: Let all your things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. 

“Resolution: Resolve to perform what you ought; per- 
form without fail what you resolve. 

“Frugality: Make no expense but to do good to others 
or yourself; i.e., waste nothing. 

“Industry: Lose no time; be always employ’d in some- 
thing useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

“Sincerity: Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly; and, if you speak, speak accordingly. 

“Justice: Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your duty. 

“Moderation: Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuries 
so much as you think they deserve. 

“Cleanliness: Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, clothes, 
or habitation. 

“Tranquillity: Be not disturbed at trifles or at accidents 
common or unavoidable. 

“Humility: Imitate Jesus and Socrates.” 


HRIFT may be practiced in two ways, and so may 
extravagance. You may be thrifty by doing without 
or by acquiring carefully, obtaining always full value 
for what you spend. In the same fashion you may be 
extravagant by acquiring needlessly or by paying a high 
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San Francisco Auditorium, California 


but, as a precaution, expert operators were stationed at 
frequent distances, all the way across the continent, to 
keep things running smoothly. During the President’s 
speech a blizzard raged just west of Chicago, and the 
3,800 miles of exposed telephone wires passed through 
many widely different atmospheric conditions. Nothing, 
however, caused the transmission to falter for an instant. 

One of the great achievements of the new method of 
telephony is the transmission of the voice without change 
of any kind, however great the distance. Many attempts 
have been made to amplify the human voice in the past, 
but usually as the voice increased in power it became 
metallic and unfamiliar, perhaps unintelligible. The new 
device retains all the natural qualities of the voice, how- 
ever far it is transmitted or amplified. Everyone in the 
great crowds in New York and San Francisco who 
was familiar with President Harding’s voice in- 
stantly recognized it. In the tests made with the 
apparatus in advance several voices were tried and 
each was recognized. It was not merely the trans- 
mission of a voice, but the exact, faithful repro- 
duction of a particular voice with all of its own 
characteristic inflection and charm. 

It is of course possible to shout through a 
megaphone and render one’s voice audible to a 
large crowd, but the voice is no longer. natural. 
With the new device a word spoken in a natural 
conversational tone, after being carried for thou- 
sands of miles, becomes audible to thousands with- 
out being in the least changed. In the tests 
carried out with the new device the voice thrown 
out by the amplifiers was distinctly heard across 
a valley four miles in width. Even in New York City, 

(Continued on page 31) 


iilosophy asaCode for Scouts 


price for something which it would not be extravagant 
for you to purchase at a fair price. This fact is set 
ferth with delightful humor by Franklin in that famous 
little essay on “Whistles” which was originally part of 
a letter sent to Madame Brillon in 1779. Peculiarly 
appropriate for consideration by scouts in Thrift Week 
as it is we quote it for the benefit of those to whom it is 
unfamiliar. 

“ . . . IT am charmed with your description of 
Paradise, and with your plan of living there; and I 
approve much of your conclusion, that, in the meantime, 
we should draw all the good we can from this world. 
In my opinion, we might all draw more good from it than 
we do, and suffer less evil, if we would take care not 
to give too much for whistles. For to me it seems that 
most of the unhappy people we meet with are become 
so by neglect of that caution. 

“You ask what I mean? You love stories, and will 
excuse my telling one of myself. 

“When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, 
on a holyday, filled my pocket with coppers. I went 
directly to a shop where they sold toys for children; and, 
being charmed with the sound of a whistle that I met by 
the way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered 
and gave all my money for one. I then came home and 
went whistling all over the house, much pleased with my 
whistle, but disturbing all the family. My brothers, and 
sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain I had 
made, told me I had given four times as much for it 
as it was worth; put me in mind of what good things I 
might have bought with the rest of the money; and 
laughed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Dear Mr. Beard: 

1 feel from reading your numerous magazine 
articles and books as if I knew you and feel that 
you will not take it amiss if I ask your opinion 
of the following: 

I am Scoutmaster of Troop 1, Somerville. We 
have a troop of about 35 scouts and are planning 
to build a large winter camp a few miles from 
Loston, easily and cheaply accessible. This for over- 
night hikes, etc. I personally am not at all me- 
chanical nor is my assistant so we are rather in 
a quandary as to the following plan. I will try to 
outline our project as well as I am able and would 
greatly appreciate any suggestions which you might 
be kind enough to make. We think that under the 
supervision of a competent carpenter the scouts 
themselves can do most of the actual work, thus 
saving materially on the cost, which we naturally 
want to keep as low as possible. Not only want 
to but must or else give up the project. I have 
roughly estimated as my meager knowledge will let 
me that we ought to be able to do it for about $300. 

We have in mind a building 40 feet long by 20 
wide, the outside to ‘be built of square edged bark- 
side slabs (giving at a short distance the appear- 
ance of a log cabin), the inside to be beaver board, 


and the roof of cheap boards covered with very 
heavy tarred paper. It would be fitted with built-in 
canvas bottom bunks for thirty-five or forty per- 


sons. One end would have a loft for storage pur- 
poses and it would probably be worth while to dig 
a small cellar for food storage in summer, though 
the camp would be very little used in summer as 
we either take a canoe or long hiking trip witn the 
few scouts remaining in the city for the summer. 
The Beaver Board could be painted some attractive 
color. What would you suggest? We should have 
a big stone fireplace (probably at one end). 
stones will cost us nothing, they are there on my 
land for picking up. I have seen in a New Hamp- 
shire camp a built-in stove. That is, a heavy iron 
top placed on a big brick foundation containing a 
big oven, fire ‘box, etc. Or would you think an 
ordinary large range would be better. (We have a 
fairly large kitchen stove we might have in the 
new camp, unless the built-in one is better.) 

Should you have the bunks around the one big 
room or should you have them in a separate room, 
partitioned off and also would you set off the kitchen 
in this way too? What material to make the floor 
is another big problem. Would cheap lumber cov- 
ered with the easily washable linoleum be better 
than a good wooden floor kept well oiled to prevent 
splintering ? 

It would probably be advisable to have heavy 
shutters outside the glass windows to keep small 
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DAN BEARD AND CAMPFIRE MEN ‘AT COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S GRAVE 
Dillon Wallace, Explorer; Edirin Seymore, Former Ranchman and Cowboy; Mr. 
Bogart, Big Game Hunter; Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner ; 
Dr. Joseph Root, Big Game Hunter; Dr. Charles Eastman, Siour Indian 
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Patrol Leaders Attention!!! 


BOYS’ LIFE wants to help all Patrol Leaders to do their job better. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher of leadership. Pass on your experience to other P. L.s 
and give them a new inspiration. BOYS’ LIFE will pay five dollars each month 
to the Patrol Leader sending in the best letter, not exceeding one thousand words 
of the way he solved the most difficult problem—the hardest nut in scouting he 
ever had to crack as leader of his patrol. Any number of letters from Patrol 
Leaders will be welcome and read with interest and the best will be published 
and paid for. The experience must relate to the handling of the patrol or any 
part of a patrol down to a single scout. Go to it, Patrol Leaders, and let us 
hear how you think your job should be done. 


MU 
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Hanging lamps would be better than the bracket 
lamps, and would be less liable to upset and get 
broken. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I have been taking the Boys’ Lire for two years 
now and I have often wondered who I. F. M., in 
the Think and Grin, is. Also what is the puzzle to 
Think and Grin? I would like for you to print 
something in the Boys’ Lire that would help me 


out, 
A Brother Scout from Texas. 


Who is Idle Five Minutes? He’s just an old long- 
whiskered joke, originated by Mr. Rigney, the man 
who does all the humorous drawings for Boys’ LIFE. 
There is no particular puzzle to Think and Grin. 
It is just a humorous page conducted by boys them- 
selves. Old Idle Five Minutes tells you all about it 
in this issue. Turn over to page 23 and read what 
he has te say about himself. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I have just read Owen Wister’s book, *“ The Vir- 
ginian,” and I wonder very much whether the Vir- 
ginian was a real man. If he was a real man, is 
he still alive? I don’t know of anyone who could 
answer the question better than yourself, unless it 
might be Mr. Wister and I haven’t any idea where 
to address him. 

A Scout from Boston. 





The Virginian was and is a real man. His name 
is Charles E, Skirdin and he is now an easterner, 
having settled down with his family and children in 
a small Long Island town. He had many of the 
adventures that Mr. Wister wrote about and when 
the Spanish War broke out, he joined the marines 
and went to the Philippines. Colonel Milton Davis 
and other army officers said that he was the best 
soldier they had ever come in contact with. 


Hannan, 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Was Colonel Bill Cody (Buffalo Bill) a real scout 
or just a showman? I never saw him but I have 
read a lot about him and about his wild west show. 

A Tallahassee Scout. 


Years ago I asked the same question of “ Yellow- 
stone” Kelly while we were seated cross-legged in 
a wigwam with some Indian friends. Kelly replied 
with emphasis, *“‘ There never was a better scout 
or plainsman.” General Miles told me the same 
thing and as I later knew Colonel Cody for fifteen 
years I can add my assurance that Buffalo Bill was 
a real scout and a gentleman. 











boy “investigators” out, in our absence. It has 
been suggested to us that it would not be safe to 
leave food, blankets, etc., or anything of real value or easily 
earried away, as the nearby town has a large element of 
foreign born population and they have been found to have 
been quite a menace to the outlying houses, especially those 
a good deal of the time unoccupied. My assistant says 
he thinks he has seen somewhere a plan for a concealed trap, 
an irregular opening for a floor, that you designed. Perhaps 
you could tell us where he might have seen this. 

I suppose the best or rather the most feasible lighting will 
be big kerosene bracket lamps. Water can be piped from a 
nearby spring (we have the pipe already). 

Of course, while the camp will be principally for the use 
of the troop, we should feel extremely selfish with such an 
equipment not to share it at times. That is one reason for 
the large capacity as not more than two-thirds of the troop 
can often get away all together on a trip. 

I certainly will appreciate any suggestions you may make 
and I hope I have not taken too much of your time. I have 
been with the same troop for ten years, coming up through 
the ranks. I wouldn’t give it up for anything in the world 
except the boys’ not wanting me to stay. We have 
just started a troop monthly paper, are recruiting 
new members, took 20 overnight hikes this year, 
a five hundred mile hike-trip this summer and in- 
tend to make things hum this next year. Day before 
yesterday the Y. M. C. A. where we have our head- 
quarters was totally destroyed by fire but we are 
not discouraged and already have secured temporary 
quarters in the High Schocel. 2 

I am not telling you this to brag, but because 
I thought you would be interested in hearing what 3. 
a live bunch I have. It certainly is an inspiration 
to work with a group of boys. There’s nothing like 
it in the world. 

Thanking you in advance for any help you may 4 
give us, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 5. 
Curtis F. Day. 


My dear Scoutmaster : 6 

In the first place, I think it would help you if 7 
you would get a copy of Shelters, Shacks and 
Shanties, published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City. 8 

Put up your building first without a cellar and 
with a smooth earthen floor. The bunks are all 
right. The loft is all right if you have enough 
money left after building the shack, but I warn you 
that the field mice, flying squirrels and such “ var- 10 
mints” will piay havoc with your mattresses or ’ 
anything that is put up in bundles. 

I would suggest not using beaver board, but hav- 11. 
ing a rough inside such as the slabs would give 
it. Then after you are done and if you have any 
money left you can put on beaver boards, in which 
case I would paint them a light brown, to har- 
monize with the woodwork. 

I would build a brick chimney on supports, let it 
run through the roof or on the outside of one end 
of the cabin. Then erect the stove and let its pipe 
go into the crimney. Here again when you find 
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1. A tree is trustworthy:—I can depend upon it. 
of it. It faithfully stays in its place and does its work well. 
. A tree is Joyal:—It is true to the laws of its nature. It does not play double. 
A tree is helpful:—It works for me, building wood, holding the earth in place, purifying 
the atmosphere and screening from the wind and sun, also furnishing fruit for food and 
shelter for birds. 
. A tree is friendly:—It is a good companion, standing near me and holding out its hands 
to me. 
A tree is courleous:—It behaves itself well, minds its own business and doesn’t intrude 
into the affairs of others. 
A tree is kind:—It is good to me and doesn’t frighten or annoy me. 
. A tree is obedient:—It obeys the law of a higher power and does as it is told, working 
in accordance with the rules. 
. A tree is cheerful:—It looks up to the sun and does not draw away. 
in glee in the breeze and makes me feel glad to be near it. 
. A tree is thrifty:—It uses the available material and does not waste any. It produces 
wood, fertilizer, food, conserves water and provides for the future. 
A tree is brave:—It struggles against difficulties and persists in growing in competition 
with others, and even in discouraging surroundings and among enemies. 
A tree is clean:—It takes care of itself and cleans itself of worn out branches. Although 
growing in dirt, it produces clean wood and it even works at purifying the atmosphere 
we breathe. 
12. A tree is reverent:—It constantly looks up at God and does not rebel. It respects the 
rights of others and acknowledges the right of God to rule its life. 
By SCOUTMASTER RALPH W. ALLEN, 
Troop 4, Richmond Hill, L. 1. 
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you have the money you could build a stone fireplace and 
enclose the brick chimney with a stone chimney. 

I would have the bunks in one end of the room, the stove 
in the other, no partitions. I have just returned from Cleve- 
land where they had just such a house with a dirt floor, and 
it answers the purpose admirably and it costs nothing. A 
good wooden floor and linoleum count up in money and are 
unnecessary for real scouts. 

In the Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel Boone, published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Page 95, tells how to make a secret 
upstairs room, closet or apartment. Chapter 33 of Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties tells how to make secret locks and 
latches. This book also gives you the details of chimney 
and fireplaces. Page 79 of Jack of All Trades, published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, tells how to frame a house. Of course 
in a shack the size that you are building there would be more 
rafters than there are shown in the diagram of the small 
house. On page 166 in “ Field and Forest Handybook,” pub- 


lished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Chapter 15, is told how to 
make secret closets. 


A Tree as a Good Scout 


It makes me feel comfortable to be with it. 


HUA 


I can trust it to do what is expected 


Tt waves its hands 


Dear Dan Beard: 
Where can I find out how to build a canoe—a dugout and 
a canvas canoe? 
Fred Chapin, 
Eastport, Maine. 


From time to time I have written descriptions of how to 
build each of these canoes. Perhaps the handiest place for 
you to get the information will be in my book, “ Boat Building 
and Boating,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dear Dan Beard: 
I would like to know if the various kinds of scandpipers 
differ much one from the other. 
Ralph O’Lena, 
Brooklyn. 


There are several different types of sandpipers but they 
do not differ so much that the difference is easily distinguish- 
able, unless you are fairly close to the bird. A man who can 
give you much better information about sandpipers 
is Mr. Frank Chapman, Editor of “ Bird Lore” and 
associated with the Natural History Museum. I 
suggest that you write to him and describe the birds 
in question. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I wish that you would give me some assistance. 
I am a tenderfoot Patrol Leader and I wish to 
know how I can have a good patrol and what are 
the duties of a Patrol Leader? 


A Scout from Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scout August Perdue of Macon, Ga., leader of the 
Fox Patrol of Troop 4, asked me the same question 
last month and I have published the answer in the 
last issue (December) on pages 24 and 28. I will 
‘say to you what I said to Scout Perdue. Follow 
the advice I gave him and you can make your 
patrol a fine bunch of boys. In the same issue, on 
page 24, another scout asks the question. ‘“‘ How 
can I become a patrol leader?” and I answered 
that in detail giving the scout as much information 
as I could as to the qualifications a scout must have 
in order to become a good Patrol Leader. I advise 
you to read this, too, and I am sure you will get 
some help from it. Still, if there is more that you 
want to know, let me hear from you again. 

Perhaps you have read the box up there in the 
centre of the page addressed especially to you fellows 
who have the job of running a patrol on your hands. 
When you get deeper into the job you will find that 
you have all sorts of hard nuts to crack in the way 
of puzzling questions to answer and difficult problems 
to solve. But you will solve them. You will or you 
will acknowledge that your S. M. or the fellows in 
your troop made a mistake when they made you a 
patrol leader. Well, when you get to solving these 
sticklers write a letter to the editor of Boys’ Lirp 
and tell him what the problem was and how you 
solved it. He will publish the letter for the benefit 
of other patrol leaders. 


Janucry 
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You want to look your best 


IRTHDAY PARTIES: Most boys dont 
care much for them; they’d rather play 
outdoors But when you do go, you want to 
look your best You will in our clothes for boys 
They look good at school, play or parties 
They’re made as good as father’s; are all-wool, 
stylish, carefully tailored 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Boys’ clothes as good as father’s 





























Now how 


That sounds well. 
are we going about it to make it a happy New Year. 
The writer has been trying to be happy for a great, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


great many years and he has discovered, what all 
the philosophers discovered before him since the world began, 
that he is happiest himself when he is working to make other 
folks happy, and what is true of him is true of you fellows. 
If you are pulling a sled around loaded with goodies to some 
poor folks who are not accustomed to goodies, why you will 
feel fine, there is a warmth which comes from somewhere 
and wraps around your heart and makes you feel good, 
we know where that warmth comes from but we do not tell 
because we are not preachers. All that is necessary in this 
article is to know that the warmth itself is there, and we 
know we feel that warmth when we make other people feel 
jolly. 


HE tenderfoot goes to the Almanac for the names of the 

days, weeks and months, the Almanac goes to the high- 
brows for the names, and the highbrows, who are the classic 
scholars, go back to Greece and Rome to find names which 
are old enough to be dignified and called scholarly; nothing is 
scholarly and classic unless it has moss on its back, gray 
hair and white whiskers. For this reason the highbrows 
have named the firsi month of the year from an old mythical 
God of the Romans who was a sort of a heavenly flunky, 
butler or door-opener of the Roman Heaven. His services 
were in special demand at the beginning and the ending of 
all undertakings, he held a staff in his right hand, which was, 
as near as I can find out, a scout staff, and in his left hand 
he carried a key like St. Peter. Such a man today we would 
call a “ James,” but this old duffer's name was Janus, and 
so our highbrows called the first month after him “January.” 
Janus’ lodging house, temple I should say, was always kept 
open in war times, (It has been open too long) but in times 
of peace he pulls down the blinds, closes the shutters and 
locks the doors. Janus has two faces. We hope now that 
he has pulled down the blinds and locked the doors for good 
and all, or that the secret service men will soon catch him 
and keep him in solitary confinement till the world ends. 
Scouts have no use for two-faced butlers or even Roman gods, 


sut we Scouts do not call the first month January, we 
would rather take the American Indian name for it and call 
it the Moon of Difficulties, or take the U. S. A. name for 


it and call it Pike’s Moon, because doughty old Zebulon Pike, 
the explorer, was born January the Sth, 1779, and of course 
you all know that Pike’s Peak was named after our friend 
Zeb. You also know that it is a mountain peak that became 
famous in the early days of the rush of emigrants and gold 
diggers, when in defiance of hostile Indians and the difficulties 
of the trail, the sturdy Pioneers painted in big letters across 
the white canvas covers of their prairie schooners, the 
impudent and daring American phrase “PIKE’S PEAK OR 
BUST.” 

A good grammarian and a lover of classic English language 
might, with propriety, be shocked at such an expression, as 
shocked at the 


would also our smug society people be 
appearance and manners of the men cracking their bull 
scorchers who drove the twenty-ox teams and marked the 


path with their own skeletons so that railroads might follow 
them and bear on their steel rails luxurious palace cars. 

All of which, boys, goes to show that there are some 
qualities which stand higher than good grammar, higher than 
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By Dan Beard 


the most perfect English, higher than the most polished 
rhetoric, and one of those qualities is the GRIT which is so 
forcibly expressed in the old slogan of “‘Pike’s Peak or Bust,” 
hence we have adopted this for the motto of January, for 
the motto of the Moon of Difficulties. We cannot all 
of us go to Pike’s Peak for our mid-winter hike, and none of 
us propose to “bust” if we can help ourselves, but we can 
all shoulder our packs and beat it over the frozen ground 
for some good camping place just as the writer is going to go, 
with a bunch of the old-time scouts known as Camp-fire men 
and who are members of the Camp-fire Club of America. 





UT in order that you may keep your hearts warm on this 

New Year and make it a happy one for someone besides 
yourself, why not give the birds a treat. You have had your 
Tuanksgiving and Christmas dinners, now let us give the 
birds a holiday dinner. 

There are a lot of people in this world always speaking 
“weakening words,” who are always trying to dissuade a 
fellow from doing, or attempting to do, anything big or for the 
betterment of humanity, the country, the world, or the animals 
and plants in the world, but do not listen to them. They 
told the writer it was foolish to try and get the boys to plant 
walnuts and hickory nuts, but he did not mind them, he 
started a little propaganda among you fellows and now they 
are planting walnuts all over the United States. They told 
him he could never get the people to put up bird boxes; 
but bird boxes have since become a fad and one old 
aron over in Germany has had the gall to patent one of 
his inventions gotten up especially for you boys and pub- 
lished for you, but gee! what can one expect of a Baron? 
They said the same thing about the Scout Movement, and the 
Scout Movement now circles the world. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to these people of “weakening words.” When they tell 
you that you will not get any credit for what you do tell 
them you are not working for credit. 

When a fellow wants to put something over he must for- 


get himself and forget the credit that is due him for the 
initial idea and remember that the object is bigger than 
he: then he can accomplish something; but you will get 


credit, all right, for feeding the birds and by making the birds 
happy you will make everybody happy, except your weak- 
kneed brothers. 

To begin in the oldfashioned way—‘Take a” pole, Fig. 
nail some strips on it as in Figs. 1 and 2 and on those strips 
arrange some such framework of rafters for the roof as shown 
in Fig. 3, then make a box Fig. 4 in which to put the food 
for the birds, slide the box up on the pole by thrusting the 
pole thru the hole in the center of the box; push it up 
until you reach a point where you want it to rest, then nail 
a couple of cleats, Fig. 5, on each side of the pole under the 
box and allow the box to rest upon them, after which take a 
tin pan and slice it with an old knife as in Fig. 6, at the 
point at which the dog is gazing, push those points out as 
in Fig. 7, slide it up the pole about five feet and tack it 
securely to the pole, as in Fig. 8. 

This old tin pan will prevent cats, mice. rats and squirrels 
from climbing the pole, either to catch the birds or to eat 
their food, and it is a very important appendage to the bird 
pole. On the top of the pole you can put a bird house, Fig. 
9, while over the framework that you have made for the roof 
you may ‘arrange some shingles made out of barrel staves. 
Trim these staves down almost to,a point at the upper ends 
so that they may fit together snugly around the pole and be 
nailed there below the bird house, Fig. 9. 

Or take some wisps of straw and bind them together in 
the form of brooms, Fig. 10, then take a number of these 
brooms of straw and lash them all together around the 
pole under the bird house so that the ends will spread over 
the roof frame and make a thick thatch, Fig. 11, this will 
protect the feed box from snow and rain. In Fig. 9 note 
that I have made the bird box too large for the roof, the 
roof should really extend beyond the edge of the box so as 


a. 
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to more thoroughly protect it; but there should be at least 
a space of five or six inches between the bottom of the roof 
and the top of the box to allow birds to fly freely in and out. 


BIRD pole of this description should be erected in every 

boy’s camp and in every scout camp, not only one but 
dozens of them should be there erected so that the birds in 
the winter time may have plenty of food and be encouraged 
to collect around camps. In fact every back yard should have 
one of these poles or a similar device and if this idea spreads 
like the other ideas published for you boys, very many back 
yards will have one! Of course, poles put in on lawns and 
yards should be painted and in that case the old tin pan 
will be painted also and then will not be an unsightly object. 
The designs given here are very simple but fundamental. 
They may be improved upon as your time, skill and ingenuity 
will allow. But you must have a food box, a tin pan and 
a protecting roof. 

If you are in a hurry and have not time to make a pole 
for this hike, each one of you carry a hunk of tallow along 
with you and bit of wire netting and wherever you think 
the birds would like to come, put the tallow in the netting 
and tack or bind it around a limb, Fig. 12, or take the tallow 
along with you and also a brace and bit and when you reach 
the camp select some good husky sticks and bore a series of 
holes in them as in Fig. 13. Next melt the tallow in your 
camp kettle and fill each hole in the stick with hot tallow, 
allow it to cool and harden there, then hang the stick up 
to a limb of a tree, Fig. 14, or simply put it on two forked 
sticks as a waugan-stick, Fig. 15, in either case the birds 
will find it and thank you in bird talk for your kindness. 

After that, whenever you go to your camp and build your 
little tires to cook your twist, toast your bacon or stew your 
burgoo, you will hear a Happy New Year in many piping 
voices from the little white-throated sparrows, the chicKa- 
dees, the junkos and all the winter birds besides which you 
will be surprised to see many birds that you never counted 
as winter residents feeding on the tallow which you have 
put there for their entertainment. 

If you want to give the birds a regular Christmas plum 


pudding, something to delight their little hearts, mix up 
the kernels of a lot of nuts with the tallow when you melt 
it, and-the nuts will take the part of raisins in our own 


plum puddings. 

The writer visited Cleveland not long ago and he found 
at the splendid boys camp way up there on the shores of 
Lake Erie. a wonderful supply of birds, and among them a 
number of cardinal birds. We have no cardinals here in 
New York although they do have them in southern Jersey. 

While out in Yellowstone Park a month ago the writer 
was delighted to meet his old friend the water ouzel. No 
matter how gloomy and forbidding the canyon, no matter how 
high over head the frowning precipices tower, no matter 
how cold the water or how lonely the place, if the water is 
swift, full of rapids and falls, there you will find the little 
ouzel, a cheerful little western bird garbed in Quaker’s gray 
who loves te sing when the snow is on the mountains and 
when the torrents and mountain streams are shouting their 
loudest. 

The water ouzel is no fair weather bird, an overcast sky 
does not bring sorrow to his heart, he never has cold 
feet, he is a good scout, and that is the reason I love him. 
His “ mellow, fluty voice speaks of nothing but downright 
gladness.”” The rushing of the water, the booming of the 
cataract, the gurgling of the stream are all turned to musical 
notes in the throat of the water ouzel; he is the personifica- 
tion of joy, he was the first bird to greet me on my arrival 
out west, and I am telling about him now because he reminds 
me of you, my scouts, and I know. he was sending a message 
through me of good cheer and a Happy New Year to all the 
boys within hearing of my voice. 


January 
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Yow’ll Want One Of These 





Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us 














SCOUT NAME KNIFE 

The manufacturers of the famous “ Keen-Kutter ” 
cutlery make this knife especially for BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is 3% inches long. By an ingenious process your 
name and address is printed on the handle so there 
is no danger of your losing it. The Name on Knife 
has two blades of superior ‘‘ Keen-Kutter”’ quality 
steel and is an exceptional knife in every respect. 

Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 
(a total remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions. 





“ LUMINITE ” WATCH 

You can tell time in the 
dark with this excellent stem 
wind and set, nickeled watch. 
Will run accurately for 30 
hours without rewinding. A 
watch costing ten times as 
much will keep no better 
time. 

Given for one new yearly 
subscription and 85 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.85), or 
for two new yearly subscrip- 


oaae). and only 25 cents (total 








DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP 


Latest thing in camp lamps. 
Has long distance reflector. A 
push of the thumb produces a 
powerful round spot light with a 
range of 200 feet. Average 30 to 40 
hours’ continuous burning. Sold with- 
out battery to prevent damage in 
transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery 
which can be purchased anywhere. 

Given for only one new yearly sub+ 
scription and 35 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.35), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions, 









FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of Scouts who have had to make 
them for themselves with too often a scarcity of the 
right kind of material. Set consists of bow with 
leather thong, a drill, and drill socket. Notched fire 
board and package of tinder. 





Given for only one new 


yearly subscription and 25 
cents (a total remittance : 


of $2.25) 





BOY SCOUT YEAR BOOK 


The book the boys of Amer- 
ica eagerly look forward to 
each year. Bigger and better 
than ever for 1921. At least a 
dozen stories that hit the high 
spots, and a list of inspira- 
tional, instructive and _ infor- 
mational articles written by 


world-famous men who were 
once boys themselves and who 
know how to write interest- 


ingly and _ entertainingly to 
boys. 

Profusely Illustrated. Large, 
Square. Handsomely bound. 


Given for one new yearly 
subscription and $1.50 (a total 
remittance of $3.50), or for two 
yearly subscriptions and only 
25 cents (a total remittance of 


$4.25). 

















Quality Magazine for Boys 
$2.00 a Year 


No magazine published anywhere at any price gives the Qual- 
ity of Serial Stories, Short Stories, Feature Articles, Special 
Scout Departments, etc., etc., as does BOYS’? LIFE. It’s the 
biggest $2.00 worth ever offered. 


20c a Copy 








Big Features Here and Coming 


The real big features this winter include a New and 
ENLARGED SCOUT SECTION of special value to every 
scout and scout worker, edited by Dan Beard, with scerras 
= want to know about Scouting; “DANIEL BOON IL- 

ERNESS SCOUT,” a serial aor - wonderful Ser pas 
interest, by the famous author, STE T EDWARD WHIT 
a second big serial, “ROY BLAKELEY’ S BEE- LINE HIKES % 
by PERCY K. FITZHUGH; and most weseual, “THE BLACK 
= WOLF PACK,” a new serial story aa wid coos 
2 of stirring short stories by RAL ENRY BARBO x 
= ALLAN DUNN, CAPTAIN A. P. ‘COR worer, OSEPH B. 
AMES, IRVING CRUMP, PAUL L DERSON, and other 
well-known writers. REGULAR DEPARTMENTS: “NATU- 
RAL HISTORY atone a ” by Dr. T. HORNADAY, 
“GRIZZLY” SMIT and others; “POP ULAR SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION; hy “THI NK AND GRIN: ”* by the “funniest 
funny man,” FRANK RIGNEY; STAMP PAGE by KENT B. 
3 STILES; ‘PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS: “HOW TO 
= MAKE” CONTESTS; and talks by the ever popular “CAVE 

SCOUT.” The coming numbers will be the BEST ISSUES 
OF BOYS’ LIFE EVER PUBLISHED. 


How To Sell 


Follow these directions: On the upper margin of this sheet 
write the names of boys you know who are not now getting 
BOYS’ LIFE. Lend each boy one of your old copies, first 
going over the pages and telling him what good reading they 
make. If you don't get his order and money right away, 
leave the copy and go on with the other boys. Then start 
with number one- again, and this time talk to his father and 
mother. Tell them why you like BOYS’ LIFE and what a 
H dandy gift it will be. (They should order now to begin with 
: the Christmas number.) If the boy’s birthday comes soon, 
tell them they couldn't do better for his present. With your 
pencil show the boy and his folks that $2.00 means less than 
four cents a week for all that BOYS’ LIFE offers in a year. 
If you don’t win with at least five of the ten boys you try. 
write and tell me just what happened. We'll see if the two 
of us can’t “strike him out” together! 


Address: Circulation Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 
(H. M. Clymer is his name), 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
P. S.—If you prefer money payment 


articles, write me, and I will tell you all about our 
cash commissions. 
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SELF FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 
Made especially for this magazine. The best Salz-made pen we have 
ever been able to offer, complete with slip clip. Fills by pressing coin or 
pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 Karat’gold pen point. Fully guaran- 
teed for service. 


Given for one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 
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EASTMAN CAMERA 
Areal camera 
with the reputation 
of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company be- 
hind it. Makes a 
picture 1% x 1% 
inches. Loads in 
daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, 
has automatic shut- 
ter for time and 
snapshot exposures. 
Its negatives are of 
such quality that 
enlargements can 
easily be made from 
them. 
Given for one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 
(a total remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge 
for two new yearly subscriptions, 





SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 


1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 


repe. abe loose waist measure in inches when 
a 
2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By 


this means Scouts can signal one another or call help 
in emergencies. 
3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 


knife on it. Lends a “ snappy” touch to the scout 








uniform. Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 
ALL THREE articles given for only one new yearly 
1 and 25 cents (a total remittance of 
25). 















ANIMAL GUIDE 
R GAME 


BIRDS 

Every boy wants to know all he can about our 
native animals. This handsome book, “ The Animal 
Guide,” has 265 pages bound in sack cloth. Si ixty- 
one full pages illustrated in color, and each animal 
is described by an expert. 

“Game Birds” is a book almost a necessity to 
every scout. It has colored pictures of all the dif- 
ferent game birds in North America, and in a 
concise manner tells of their habits and where one 
may expect to find them. If you are interested in 
birds you need this book. 

Your choice of these books for one new yearly sub- 
scription (remittance $2.00). 





TELAWAY COMPASS 

This is a thoroughly reliable 
compass at a low price. It was 
designed primarily with Scouts 
im mind. Case is dull gun metal 
finish with heavy crystal. Special 
steel needle, carefully magnet- 
ized and fitted with jeweled 
center. Diameter 1% in. 

Given for one new yearly 
scription (remittance $2.00). 


sub- 








HANDBOOK FOR BOYS 
Paper binding; revised 
edition. This book has 
been thoroughly’ brought 
up-to-date, and contains 
the new requirements for 
many of the merit badges. 
Generously illustrated; new 
cover with a famous Leyen- 
decker design. 


Given for one new yearly 


subscription (remittance 
$2.00). 





These articles are given for securing new yearly subscriptions, which must not be your own new or your own renewal or any renewal of a present subscription. 
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Once Again—A Happy New Year 
T is an old wish but one which bears 
repeating once a twelvemonth. It 
doesn't mean merely, may you be happy 
just the one first day of the year. It 
rather means, may you find happiness 


three hundred 
What makes 


all along the way for 
and sixty-five days ahead. 


happiness anyway? Think back over 
the year past. What are the hours 
that stand out from the others in 


memory, as being particularly happy, 
the kind of hours that left a warm rosy 
glow like the warmth and glow of a 
camp fire. Every one of you will, no 
doubt, have a different response to that 
question, but I venture to believe that 
nearly all of you would agree that 
some of the happiest hours you can 
remember are the ones you spent in 
camp, living close to nature’s heart, in 
the fine, vigorous, congenial comrade 
ship of Scouting. This is as it should 
be. If a scout isn’t happy, when he 
is camping out it doesn’t seem likely 
that he would be happy anywhere, now 
does it? Anyway one of my best New 
Year wishes for you all is that 1922 


may bring you more and richer and 
happier hours in the open than any 
year you have yet known. There is 


nothing like it for an investment in 
health and fun and progress in scout- 
craft and manhood and the most heart 
warming fellowship, so get all you can 
out of it, this happy New Year, and 
what is even more important, put all 
you can into it. 
For Lack of A Boy Scout , 
The papers recently gave considerable publicity to the fact 
that a certain physician lost himself in the woods while on 
a hunting expedition and was found two weeks later, nearly 
starved with a raw partridge in his hand, because he had no 
matches to start a fire. It is amusing and significant to notice 
how frequently in commenting upon this incident the news- 
papers have gone on to point out that the doctor should have 
had a Boy Scout along, to show him how to make fire by 
friction and find his direction by sun and stars. ‘“‘ By reason 
of the Scout Movement, the next generation will be better 
prepared for such emergencies,” observes the Salt Lake City 
News. “To say the man suffered for lack of a match is to 
misstate his case. He suffered almost to death for lack of 
fire, and he lacked fire because we have come to depend so 
much on matches. What he needed, in the absence of matches, 
was a knowledge of some earlier way of making fire. Some 
knowledge of the arts of primitive men is desirable for all 
who would seek the primitive wilds. This is one of the great 
ideas of the Boy Scout organization. The finished scout, left 
in the woods, could make a fire by rubbing sticks, could make 
a wigwam or a hut, and could estimate the general direction 
by his watch with the aid of the sun.” 


All Set for Twelfth Birthday 

Of course, we don’t need to remind you that our twelfth 
birthday is close upon us with all that that means of privilege, 
congratulation and responsibility. Just among ourselves it 
won't do any harm to admit we are rather proud of all the 
Boy Scouts of America has come to stand for in the public 
mind, and of all that its individual members stand for in 
their troops and communities. We have a right to be proud of 
the past, but what it is really ‘“‘ up to us,” as you boys say, to 
do is to see that the future is bigger and better still. Just as 
a scout, just past his twelfth birthday and a tenderfoot, realizes 
that he has a big responsibility ahead, to make himself worthy 
of the movement and all it means so the Boy Scouts of 
America, on attaining its twelfth birthday must 
consecrate itself to new effort and a quickening 
of all its ideals for service and fellowship that 
it may Be Prepared to meet the testing of its 
second era of history. 


Scouts Win Praise from Legion 

At the Kansas City convention of the 
American Legion a thousand or more Boy 
Scouts from the two Kansas Cities, and from 
Independence, Mo., acted as police aides for the 
big parade, which attracted the biggest crowds 
in the history of the city and so splendidly did 
they do the job that the papers wrote them 
up almost as enthusiastically as they did the 
Legion itself, and the Legion voted them a 
resolution of thanks as well as passing a gen- 
eral resolution endorsing the movement and 
urging Legionaries to become scout leaders. 
Fifty picked scouts from different troops served 
as an escort to distinguished visitors, a staff 
of aides to the Chief of Police and as ushers 
to the reviewing stand. Nine of the fifty were 
Eagles. Every day of the convention 70 scouts 
acted as aides, ushers and runners. Seventy- 
five boys every day acted as traffic aides and 
had charge, under their leaders, of parking thou- 
sands of automobiles. Fifty boys were on duty 
every day in the various information booths 
scattered throughout the city, and carried on a 
regular communication service between the 
booths. Another interesting Good Turn was 
the drawing, by Eagle Scout James N. Picker- 
ing of the map of the city, a hundred thousand 
of which were printed and distributed among 
the visitors and delegates. “All in all,” says 
Scout Executive Wright, in speaking of the 
event, “ the Boy Scouts rendered a good piece of 
service.” According to others the service was 
more than good. It was great. 













Governor Nathan L. Miller at the State ‘ 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y., with the local 


Council of the Boy Scouts of America officers and Scouts prior 
to receiving 


the oath as an honorary tenderfoot 


Edited By 
James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


i. 


New Uniform Requirement Extended By the 
Executive Board 


a special committee, after thorough study, in response to 
request from the field, at a meeting held January 12th, 1920, 
prescribed a new uniform for scouts and scout officials, with the 
understanding that the same would be effective January |, 1922, and 


WHEREAS, although for the past year every effort has been made, 
with the hearty co-operation of the field, to make this new regulation 
effective January 1, 1922, in some communities there are scouts and 
scout officials equipped with the obsolete style of uniform, and 


WHEREAS, the general conditions throughout the country would 
make it a hardship in some instances to make absolute and binding 
the action of the Board of above date, therefore 


E IT RESOLVED, that the period within which the new uniform 

requirement shall become effective be extended to such time as 
as local scout officials may determine that the same can be made to 
apply to all scouts and scout officials under their respective jurisdiction 
without placing unnecessary financial burden upon them. 


POMONA 


Wee: the Executive Board, upon the recommendation of 





Admiral Beatty greeting the Sea Scouts of Chicago at the Blackstone Hotel 


Chicago 

Seascouts of Chicago as you will see 
by the picture were recently accorded 
the great honor of being reviewed by 
Admiral Beatty. They were lined up 
at the Blackstone Hotel and the <Ad- 
miral shook hands with each one of 
them and asked questions about Scout- 
ing and Sea Scouting. Later he gave 
the whole group an interesting talk 
about the work the British Seascouts 
rendered patrolling the coast during 
the war. 

Through the good offices of Mr. How- 
ard D. Gilette, of the Chicago local 
council, Lieutenant Keane, who for the 
last four years has been assistant to 
the Commandant of the Great Lakes 
Training Station, is meeting the Sea- 
scouts once a week on board the Com- 





modore, the naval training boat an- 
chored just off Grant Park. The Gov- 
ernment life-saving crew has also 


accorded the seascouts the privilege of 
the use of their quarters and the 
Hamilton Club has offered their swim- 
ming tank and the services of one of 
their instructors, Each one of the 
seven districts of Chicago will soon 
have its seascout troop and it is expected that by 
spring there will be some two hundred boys 
actively enrolled in the seascout fleet. 


St. Paul Scouts Have Radio Station 

Scout Executive F. R. Neibel of St. Paul is, with the aid of 
the city, establishing a wireless station, which will be officially 
called the Boy Scout Municipal Radio Station. The operating 
room will be in the city auditorium and the aerial on the roof 
of the same building. It will be the most complete receiving 
and sending station in the West. It is expected that messages 
will carry by radio telephone as far as five hundred miles and 
by telegraph instrument fifteen hundred miles. The plan is 
to co-operate with troops and communities throughout the 
State, making weather and crop reports accessible to farmers, 
to transmit by wireless telephone the municipal concerts, lec- 
tures, and so forth which are given in the auditorium. Plans 
are being made also for co-operation with the State Forestry 
Department in the reporting of forest fires. Sixteen en- 
thusiastic scouts form the charter membership of this Radio 
Club and their leader is an experienced scoutmaster who was 
the chief radio inspector of the Pacific Coast Fleet. 


Mackenzie Statue Presented to Foch 

The school children of New York City recently tendered a 
reception to Marshal Foch, upon which occasion Major 
Lorillard Spencer, Commissioner of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, presented the Admiral with a Tait Mackenzie Boy 
Scout Statue, in bronze. When the distinguished Frenchman 
passed through New London on his way to New York, his 
train made a brief stop at the station and he was greeted by 
a delegation of American Legion men and a hundred Boy 
Scouts. Sidney H. Miner, President of the Council, assisted 
by Scout Arthur Shurts, presented the Marshal a bouquet tied 
with the French tri-color ribbon and decorated with tiny 
French flags. Attached to the bouquet was a shield bearing 
a first class badge and the following legend, ‘“‘ To our Marshal 
— with love. The Boy Scouts of America, New London, 
onn.” 


Which Was to be Expected 

A lady from Anaconda, Mont., lost a valuable sapphire ring 
while on a camping trip last summer. To her surprise a brisk 
and business like young Boy Scout appeared at her door, in- 
quiring if she had lost a ring and politely requested a de- 
scription thereof. When satisfied that he had found the real 
owner the Scout produced the ring. Delighted at getting back 
her treasured possession, the lady asked the 
boy to drop in at her husband’s office and get a 
reward for his pains. It was then that she got 
her second surprise for the scout just grinned 
and shook his head, “‘ We scouts don’t look for 
rewards for doing little things like that,’ and 
he slipped away, not even leaving his name. 


A Hallowe’en Rescue 

Ordinarily when you go to a party you don’t 
expect to be called upon to put your scout 
training to the test, but you never can tell 
what will happen in this world of the un- 
expected. At a Hallowe'en party in Syracuse, 
New York, young Donald Green accidentally 
thrust his hand through a window pane, sever- 
ing an artery. For an instant panic reigned 
among the revellers, and then two scouts Roy 
McLaughlin and Leon Bouton of Troop 12 took 
charge of the situation and applying a hastily 
improvised tourniquet saved their comrade 
from bleeding to death, 


A Blind Eagle 

Blind since he was ten years old, Albert 
Bernhardt of Mount Carmel, Ill., never for a 
minute allowed himself to think he couldn’t 
do what other boys did. He has worked his 
way up through all the stages of Scouting 
until now he has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout. He is a good student and is proficient 
in several branches of sport. In short he 
is a “regular fellow” in every way and a 
splendid example of scout manliness and am- 
bition. 


Constructive Work of Executive Board 
Many suggestions and recommendations 
from all parts of the Field and by the com- 
mittees of the National Council, were acted 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Why-lI-Subscribed Contest | 


January Winner Floyd Snowdon—Age 14 
(Contest rules on page 31) 





Honorable Mention 
Lawrence W. McKnight, Maine; Edwin Rinehart, Ohio; Henry Carlin, New York; 
Smith, New York; Jack Fisher, California; Charles Richards, Pennsylvania; Frank Hopkins, 
Jr., Connecticut ; Bert H. McGill, Pennsylvania ; Eric Wallander, Connecticut ; Leon P, Thomas, 
Louisiana ; A. J. Land, Georgia ; LeRoy Puffer, Utah ; Wilbur C, Stone, Florida ; Joseph Paynter, 
“ 


California. 

first head of the Boys’ Lire when I 

joined Troop No. One, Green River, Wyom- 
ing. It has been two years since I first 
heard of the Boys’ Lire. It was such a good 
magazine that I am still taking it, although 
I have moved to another state and town. 
There is no Scout organization here, so it is 
not their influence that is causing me to 
take it. 

The troop scribe told us scouts the merits 
of the Boys’ Lire. He explained to us that 
the new issues were larger, and cheaper in 
subscription price than the year previous. 

I subscribed for the magazine and in due 
time it arrived. My great expectation grew 
with every issue, for those exciting continued 
stories were great. 

My scoutmaster owned a lumber yard in 
which I worked to earn enough money to 
subscribe for the Boys’ Lire. I worked two 
days for a dollar a day to subscribe, but my 
joy on receiving the first issue made me 


George 


forget the time I had spent in earning the 
money to subscribe for such a good boys 
magazine. 

Any real live American boy ought to take 
the Boys’ Lire. If he isn’t taking it now he 
ought to send in a subscription immediately. 
This magazine stands for clean live American 
boys and American education. 

It contains in almost every issue stories of 
all kinds by prominent American authors and 
statesmen. 

The Boys’ LIFE also has contests of which 
some are: The Photographic, How-to-Make 
and other contests for keen American boys. 
These contests give one a chance to earn 
back the money paid for a subscription and 
most likely a little more. 

I personally advise every wide awake (if 
you are not wide awake it will make you so) 
American boy to take the Boys’ Lire. If 
you don’t you are cutting yourself out of a 
joy of your boyhood life. 





What I’d Buy Contest 


Winner Edward R- Myers,—Age 13, Spokane 





S money is a pretty hard thing to get for 

most boys, I will tell first what is best to 
buy with 50 cents. If one is a scout there 
are many things which 50 cents will buy. In 
Spokane there are two department stores— 
the Crescent and Wentworth’s that sell scout 
drinking cups, scout Testaments, lanyards and 
many other scout trinkets, all of which sell 
for less than 50 cents. For a boy who is not 
a scout and wants to earn some more money 
and has 50 cents as a starter, there is al- 
ways some way to make more money. The 
Loy who is interested in carpentry work can 
buy some small boards to start with selling 
the things he makes until he can buy some 
more and better tools. Remember also that 
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one can join the Boy Scouts for 50 cents. 
The most useful things which $1 will buy 
are a small plane, a square, small chisel, a 
hammer, keyhole saw and gauge for the boy 
who likes to make things out of wood. Also 
a knife for cutting leather, a small piece of 
leather, some shoemaker’s tacks and a punch 
for the boy who likes leather work. One 
dollar will buy many school supplies which 
any boy or girl needs some time or other. 
A good pencil box can be bought for less 
than one dollar. Pencils, erasers, tablets, 
composition books and notebooks can also 
be bought for less than $1. A boy can buy 
a cap. pair of gloves, shirts and a pair of 
house slippers with the blessed dollar. 
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upon by the Executive Board at its meeting 
in New York, November 28th. Definite 
affirmative action was taken in relation 
to extending the period within which 
the new uniform requirement shall become 
effective. The resolution of the Board is 
given in full on this page. 

Upon the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Badges Awards and Scout Require- 
ments, Entomology, Textiles and Foundry 
Work are added to merit badge subjects. Re- 
quirements and pamphlets of instruction will 
be prepared accordingly. A significant change 
was made in the Second Class test require- 
ment No. 7, which, by action of the Board, 
now reads: “ Prove ability to build fire in the 
open, using not more than two matches, care 
for and put it out ”’—the italicized words 
being added. 

It was made optional with local councils, 
and with troop committees where not under 
council, to use medallions in the place of 
patrol shoulder colors. 


New Life-Saving Tests 
The tests for merit badge in life-saving 
have been under discussion for some time. 

Since these tests were adopted advances 

have been made in the science of life-saving 

that these tests do not fully meet. At this 
meeting of the Board, upon recommendation 
of the American Red Cross, an entirely new 

set of tests for life-saving were adopted. (A 

new merit badge pamphlet on life-saving will 

be gotten out by the Editorial Department 
based thereon.) 

1. Go down from the surface of the water at 
least seven feet deep and bring up an 
object twelve inches or more in diameter, 
weighing not less than ten pounds. 

2. Tow a person of his own weight for ten 
yards by each of the following methods: 

(a) Head carry. 

(b) Cross chest carry. 

(c) Hair carry. 

(d) Tired swimmer’s carry. 

3. Undress in water and swim 100 yards. 

4. He must be able to demonstrate in the 
water the methods of releasing himself 
from people in peril of drowning, if 
grasped by: 

Wrist-hold. : 
Front strangle-hold. 
Back strangle-hold. 


1922 


National Council News 
(Concluded from page 20) 
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5. Demonstrate Schaefer Prone Pressure 


method of resuscitation. 


Two New Medals 

The very interesting decision was made to 
provide a pin to be worn by mothers of 
scouts when they are a part of a Mothers’ 
Auxiliary, and suitable design will be pre- 
pared. <A different action along the same 
general line was the authorization of a 
“Thanks Medal” to be awarded under rules 
and regulations of the National Council to 
persons who perform meritorious acts, or for 
special service on behalf of the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

“* Veteran Troops’”’ 

Recognition of troops of long standing in 
the Movement and an incentive to the perma- 
nency of troops are found in the action of 
the Board in creating the designation “ Vet- 
eran Troops” for active troops enrolled at 
the National Office and in good standing for 
a period of five years or ten years. Upon 
their request, and in compliance with the reg- 
ulations for administering this plan, which 
will be published, the charters of suchetroops 
will carry that new designation. 

The Board recorded its gratification at the 
manner in which its recommendations respect- 
ing the national observance of Roosevelt's 
Birthday and the Pilgrimage to his grave, 
under the leadership of Commissioner Beard, 
and also the observance of Armistice Day, 
were carried, particularly the impressive man- 
ner in which scouts of Washington partici- 
pated in the ceremonies at the grave of the 
unknown soldier, at which time Mr. Living- 
stone placed a wreath among the others, in 
tribute from the Boy Scouts of America to 
all American heroes of the world war. 


A Hundred Per Cent Attendance Troop 

During the month of October, Troop 112 of 
Baltimore held four meetings at every one 
of which every member was present. Is your 
troop doing a hundred per cent. job like that? 


Scouts Explore Uncharted Swamps 

A group of scouts and scout officials, repre- 
sentatives of the National Geographic Society 
and newspaper men from Atlanta and other 
Georgia towns went on an exploring Ex- 
pedition last November into the hitherto un- 
charted Okejenokee Swamp to investigate its 
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TOOL CHEST No. 888 


For the Boy Scouts of America 


HOUSANDS 
Oo of Boy Scouts 

by their own- 
ership of a Stanley 
Tool Chest, are 
learning how to 
carry out the Scout 
ideal. “Do good 
turns in the home 
with good tools.” 
Thirty-one of the 
sixty-seven Merit 
Badges, awarded by the Boy Scouts of America, involved 
the use of tools for doing things required in passing the 
test. 


Illustration No. 888 Tool Chest “A” 
Assortment Thirty-two tools, complete 
with chest $35.00. 


The chest is made of handsomely finished wood with a brass 
plated handle for carrying and a sliding till for small tools, 
nails, screws, etc. It is easily carried about and contains a handy 
collection of Stanley quality tools used by master carpenters for 
more than three-quarters of a century. 


You can get the Stanley Tool Chest at three different prices: 
32 tools, complete with chest, $35.00; 18 tools, complete with 
chest, $25.00; 12 tools, complete with chest, $15.00. There’s also 
the Stanley Tool Set No. 873 at $6.00 complete with canvas roll 
and five Stanley tools. 


Full details and illustrations in the new a ~~ Number of 
Scouting. Order through your Scout Supply Department. 


Illustrated literature on the No. 888 Tool Chest and other 
Staniey Tools gladly sent on request. Ask for folder 22A. 


THE STANLEY Rute & LeveL PLANT: 


THe Stancey Works 


New Bairtain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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“You poor fish,” said Andy. “Don’t 
aiize we've got to put ‘class’ into this 


—From “Advertising Andy,” in the 
January AMERICAN BOY 


If you miss this story 
you’re out of luck! 


Good as all AMERICAN Boy stories 
are, we’ve got a new one starting in 
January that is a corker. “Advertis- 
ing Andy,” by Edward Edson Lee, is a 
series of stories of a boy who had an 
ambition bigger than driving a delivery 
wagon. As you read it you will learn 
there are worlds of fascinating things 
about advertising. You will understand 
how advertising keeps the chimneys of 
big factories smoking, puts merchan- 
dise onto dealers’ shelves, and makes 
it easier for people to buy reliable 
goods. Through it all runs a chuckle 
from first to last. 


Then, too, you must read “Noah’s 
Bark,” by Charles Tenney Jackson. 
It’s a scream of a yarn about a “houn’ 
dog” who hated water. 


“Nobody’s Fool,” by K. P. Kempton, 
is a tale of a strangely matched pair 
in the radio shack of a big liner; Ike 
Palmer, haunted by the expectation of 
trouble, and Slim Giles, fresh from 
radio school. In this story they meet 
with a terrifying disaster at sea. It 
is immense! 


Jibby Jones and Skippy and Tad and 
Wampus are still hunting for that 
buried treasure on the old land pirate 
Murrell’s place. They and the sheriff 
and The Tough Customer find some- 
thing and a swarm of bees. What is 
the law about buried treasure? Who 
does it belong to when found? The 
answer, full of surprises and laughs, 
is in “Jibby Jones’ Treasure Trove.” 


AND ICE HOCKEY! Just how to 
play it is told (with diagrams) by 
Alfred Winsor, America’s foremost 
college coach. “Every boy who wants 
to be a champion hockey player,” he 
says, “should start young, skate and 
play shinny.” Get in on this finest 
winter sport! 


There’s also an article about life in- 
surance that will open your eyes. Tell 
your parents you want to read it—and 
want them to read it. 


If you are not a regular subscriber 
to THE AMERICAN Boy you ought to 
be. A subscription insures you against 
missing any of the good stories com- 
ing. If you buy it each month you’d 
better stop in at your news-dealer’s 
now and tell him to reserve the 
January number for you. 


The subscription price is $2.00 a year 
by mail—at news-stands it is 20c a copy 





No. 310 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send . HB 


beginning with 


Herewith find $2.00. 
American Bor for one year, 
current issue, to 


Name...... 
Address 
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Daniel Boone Tree 


Near Jonesboro, Tenn., stands a 


tree on 
which, over 158 years ago Daniel Boone 
carved his name, in the following manner, in 
connection with a day’s sport: 
D. Boone 

A BAR On 
Tree 


ShoT 
ThE 
in 
YEAR 
1760. 

At that time he was 26 years of age, and 
doubtless was more than 100 miles from any 
habitation. This tree contains the earliest 
record of civilization in the state. It is about 
two feet in diameter, and leans about three 
degrees from  perpen- 
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An exceptionally fine collection of four 
beetles shows the metallic effect in insects at 
its best. Any one uninitiated in the mysteries 
of insect coloration would no doubt be quite 
sure that the four insects were artificial. 
One, from Costa Rica, looks exactly as if it 
were made of tin. Another, from Mexico, 
seems to be of tin striped with green paint. 
The third, found in India, has an oxydized 
appearance, due to its dark brown and red- 
dish coloring, and the fourth, a native or 
Queensland, looks like pure gold, or even, it 
is so lustrous, like yellow topaz. 

Near this collection is a small glass case 
containing a revolving platform on which are 
mounted a number of beautiful iridescent in- 
sects, chiefly beetles and butterflies, As the 
platform swings round and the insects pass 
through various lights, the small bodies and 
frail wings blaze with changing color. Beetles 
gleam through blues and greens and reds, the 
brilliant blue of the wings of a great butter- 
fly deepens into glowing purple. But per- 
haps the loveliest of the iridescent insects 
here shown is the white butterfly on whose 
fragile wings like thinnest, crinkled silk, del- 
icate traceries fade from violet to lavender 
and deepen again into purple, while at the 





dicularity. It has been 
greatly defaced by seek- 
ers after immortality, 
who have _ inscribed 
their names all over it 
for ten feet above the 
ground. This tree be- 
longs to the Historical 
Society of Washington 
County, Tenn., and is 
protected by them. 
This photo was taken 
in 1897 when the name 
and part of the date 
could be faintly seen, 


How a Hornet 


Charges 
By Edwin Tarrisse 
OYS who may pro- 


pose to bombard 
hornets’ nests may find 
valuable information in 
the description, afforded 
by a scientist attached 
to one of Uncle Sam’s 
bureaus at Washington, 
of the way those insects 
defend their homes. 

There is, it seems, al- 
ways a sentinel at the 
entrance on watch, and 
when a stone is thrown 
at the nest, the hand 
that threw it has been marked as sure as the 
sun shines, and before the attacking party can 
possibly turn his head he will feel a stunning 
blow in the forehead, and possibly drop to the 
earth with pain, for the hornet flies with such 
velocity that the human body is not swift 
enough in movement to get out of the way. 

In making such a charge, the hornet flies 
with head and tail together, and the sting 
is driven deep. But if the boy gets behind a 
tree or bush, and throws from shelter, he is 
likely to escape, because the hornet seems 
to possess little power of locating the enemy 
by sight. When the delivery of a stone is 
followed by a successful charge, it is thought, 
it is because the hornet possesses the faculty 
of marking the direction of a missile thrown 
at the nest. 


The Miracle of Insect Coloring 

Do you know that there are beetles of 
every color of the spectrum? that there is a 
variety of grasshopper that wears all the 
colors of the rainbow? that some insects are 
so metallic-looking as to seem artificial? that 
some are iridescent? and finally, do you know 
that there is such a thing as a pure white 
beetle? 

One of the most fascinating of the collec- 
tions at the American Museum of Natural 
History consists of a series of insects remark- 
able for their coloring, which is in each case 
explained. The study begins with a “ beetle 
spectrum,” made up of beetles from all parts 
of the world. Placed in the correct order, 
the beetles approximate the spectrum, run- 
ning through the various phases from red to 
violet. In addition, the common black beetle 
is shown, and the rare all-white beetle from 
Brazil. A single grasshopper, of a species 
found in Panama, flaunts all the colors of 
the rainbow. Its body is principally brown, 
but shades off into green. Its wings are 
brightly streaked with green, yellow, red, blue 





and violet. 





The Boone Tree at Jonesboro 


outer corners of the four wings small 
dusky spots rest like 
shadows. 


Surely this insect col- 
oring is one of the mar- 
vels of nature. It is 
nothing short of mirac- 
ulous — just as is the 
rising of the sun. Yet, 
like the sun-rise, it is, 
because nature is above 
all things else consis- 
tent, inevitable, rather 
than surprising, The 
scientist realizes this, 
and explains why it is 
that these insect color 
effects are inevitable. 

By means of a chart 
and a short explanatory 
paper displayed in con- 
junction with the ex- 
hibit at the Museum, 
insect coloration is di- 
vided into three classes : 
chemical, physical and 
chemico- physical. The 
green caterpillar is an 
example of purely 
chemical coloring, the 
green being based on a 
substance which, be- 
cause of its chemical 
composition, reflects 
green, absorbing all 
other colors. This col- 
oring matter is chloro- 
phyll which is contained in the leaves on 
which the caterpillar feeds, The chlorophyll 
tinges its body and shows through its trans- 
parent skin. 

White is an example of a purely physical 
coloration. An insect is white because its 
structure contains air, which reflects the 
rays of light unbroken into their component 
colors. 

In the case of chemico-physical colors, the 
coloration is of course due to a combination 
of chemical and physical causes. The col- 
ored surface with a polished appearance, for 
example, is due to the presence of a polished 
surface of layer-like structure overlying a 
layer of pigment. The pigment supplies the 
color, the polished surface reflects the light 
without interference. Almost all metallic col- 
ors in insects are caused by the presence of 
a polished refractive layer-like structure over- 
lying a layer of pigment. Iridescence is due 
to ridges or other defractive agencies exist- 
ing in the layer-like structure overlying the 
pigment. These break up the rays of white 
light into colors, by interference, The iri- 
descence of opaque insect structures, such as 
the beetle, is caused by fine, closely placed 
lines on the body, which effect the breaking up 
of the light rays into colors. The iridescence 
of transparent insect structures, such as 
grasshopper or dragon-fly wings, is caused by 
the diffraction of light into its different col- 
ors due to the varying distances between the 
membranes composing the wings. 














Play Your Way Into Popularity 


An honest to goodness drum at a price youcan afford. M. 
with the same care and precision we put into our professional 
drums. Nothing to match it onthe market. Size 4 1-2x 13 Or- 
chestra Model; genuine calf skin heads.Every inch areal drum. 


Look at the Price!—Special Offer $6.00 
This Professional Model Drum offers the young man or boy 
the opportunity to develop his talent and ambition, and play 
his way into Ropularity and profit. 
er your Drum from this ad now—before immediate ship- 
ment. Exemine and judge for yourself. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money refunded. 


Ne & LUDWIG, 1615 No. Lincoln Street, wine a 





























NO SPORT LIKE 
SKIING 

Ski for fun, health, 

and exhilaration. 

Enjoy winter’s great- 

est sport on a pair 

of swift-moving 


e/ Best for novice or expert. 

}. Scientifically made for long 
wear and smooth running. 
Interesting booklet on ski- 
ing free. Look for the 
trade-mark. 





Northland Ski Mfg. 
Co., 1 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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They are fast and made to last; 
they are quality tires of which any 
boy can well be proud. They will 
add speed and value to his bicycle, 
whether new or old. Choice of six 
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different styles, all with distinctive 
non-skid treads, exception Rollfast 
Road Racer.—$2.50 and $5.00 each. 
De itasts ana don’t take NO for 
# and you'll 
your deal- 
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BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY G00 


TENTS 

Cots, Blankets, Axes, Haver- 
sacks, Mess Kits, Bugies, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Canteens, etc. 

Write today to 
“*T.’’ Box 1835, , Va. 
for the complete list of bargains 
and their prices. 
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Oh Boy! 


“TWIST THE 
PROPELLER 
AND 
SEE-ER-FLY” 
A real Ennyiee 
Flying Airplane 
strong, sturdy 
and = scientifi- 
cally built. 
Each part is correct in design, stamped out of steel and fibre, 
beautifully finished and comes fully assembied in a very attrac- 
tive box. GUARANTEED to fly gracefully thru the air over 

200 feet. Designed by America’s fore: odel 
Armour F. Selley, Holder of 5 World's Records. 





Flyer, 


Ask your dealer or send direct to the Factory. Long $1.85 

Distance Flyers made up on special orders. Prepaid. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded Cana 

A. F. Selley Manufacturing Co. Dept. B. Geneva, N.Y. $1.50 














D for30daystrialonapproval. Your 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of po ey ot —_ ™ : _- 
r le ou buy at wholesale 

— ores Sieoad, direct from maker. 
lets you enjoy 

your Ranger 
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Gres cmirocat nt balfunaat peices 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply write for our big, fllus- 


S42... acy sie Comp. a - terms; \ 
Mead Sates chicage Hider Agect 


VENTRILOQUISM 


Taught Almost Anyone at Home. Small cost. 
Send to-day 3-cent stamp for particulars and 
proof. Geo. Smith, Room M-241, 125 N. 
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Jeff Ave., Peoria, Tl. 
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Winners for Think and Grin—January 
William Knighton, Maryland; Karl Swin- 
son, New York; Howard Spithaler, Ohio; 
Gordon Kurtz, New York; Albert J. Woehr, 
Jr., Pennsylvania ; Lewis Diaz, Kansas. 


Think and Grin—January 
Happy New Year, Scouts, and we don't 
have to tell you that the happiest kind of a 
Scout is the busy Scout. There's one old idle- 
lazy-good-for-nothing Scout who keeps other 
Scouts busy—trying to keep out of his way. 
His name is Idle Five Minutes. He is busy 
in one sense, and that is trying to keep all 
others idle. He has a stock of old jokes and 
stories and he makes his appearance each 
month in this column. It is up to you, fel- 
lows, to get busy and send in better stuff than 
he can tell. It’s one way of killing an idle 
five minutes. For specimens selected and pub- 
lished we award prizes, such as the new Scout 
1922 Diary and the Scout Calendar. 
Get busy and have a happy New Year. 
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Can’t Be Done! 
Boy (diving from bridge): Say, mister! 
Off the bridge for a dime. 
Traveler: Sorry, I've only a nickle. Can 


you dive half-way? 


Be Careful with This. 
Right in front put the middle of the end, 
In the middle put the end of the rear, 
The middle of the middle 
And the end of the middle. 
The result—a strange word will appear. 
Solution 
The middle of THE END is EE. 
The end of the REAR is R. 
The middle of THE MIDDLE is I. 
The end of the MIDDLE is E. 
The word, therefore, is EERIE. 





Mebbe 
Do you think I shall catch 
the 10.20, porter? 


Late Arrival: 


Porter : only got ten min- 


utes’ start, 


You might—it’s 


Dry Humor 
First Patrol Leader: Hullo, 
a question to ask you. 
Second Ditto: Well, out with it! 


Sam, I've got 


First P. L.: What is it that gets wet with 
drying? 
Second P. L.: Why, nothing does that I 
know of. 
First P. L.: What about a towel? 
Changeable 
Scientifically outfitted camper: Ah! The 


barometer promises us a fine day. 

Old Native: I wouldn't pay too much atten- 
tion to what that thing says—why, it’s as 
changeable as the weather itself. 


Speed 
Shorthand Writer (pressed for time): Oh, 
how I wish I could write as quickly as they 
do on the films! 





Witness Wit 
Lawyer: Are you sure you were there on 
Wednesday ? 


Witness: Yes, sir, I'm sure. 

Lawyer: How do you know it was Wed- 
nesday ? : 

Witness: Because the day before was Tues- 


day and the day after was Thursday. 
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Waiter! Waiter! 

It was the old lady’s first journey by train, 
and noticing the bell cord, she gave it a 
vigorous tug with the handle of her umbrella. 
The train came to a hurried halt and the 
guard rushed up to see what was wrong. 

“What do you want?” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

‘**A couple of sandwiches and a glass of 
milk,” was the reply. 


a 
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Befriending the Enemy 
Customer: When I bought this dog you said 
it was splendid for rats. Why, the dog won't 
go near one! 
Dog Dealer: 
the rats? 





Well, isn’t that splendid for 
Made a Mess of It 
*“T am a self-made man,” said the speaker. 
“That's a poor excuse,” hollered a member 
of the audience. 


The Only Way 
Old Lady: Why do you wander aimlessly 
from place to place? 
Tramp: Because I 
other way to wander, 


ain't never learnt no 


mum! 


Bill, an auto ran over 





Joe: Say, Jim on the 
bridge. 

Oh, heavens, was he hurt? 

Joe: No, he was under the bridge fishing. 


Memory Hint 

Jim had lost a bond. 

“Did you keep the number of it?” asked a 
friend. 

* Sure, I wrote it down.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“TI don’t know. You see, 
back of the bond.” 


I wrote it on the 








Lightheaded 
First Class Scout (to Tenderfoot who is 
standing on his head and shimmying vio- 
lently) : What’s the big idea? 
Tenderfoot: I’ve just been to the barber's. 


Tender Feet? 


Tenderfoot : I wish I was in your shoes, 
Second Class: Why? 
Tenderfoot : Because mine leak, 


Not Strong for Work 
Tired Worker: Boss, is you got a nigger on 
your book names Simpson? 


Boss: Yeah. What about it? 
T. W.: Wal, I’se dat nigger, boss—I just 
thought you had it down Sampson. 
With Pleasure 
Waiter: How would you like to have your 


steak, sir? 
Diner (tired waiting) : Very much, indeed! 
Mud? 
Troop Cook (boastfully) : I don’t think any- 
one can have seen coffee like mine! 
Troop Wag: Oh, I dunno. The pond's full 


of it! 


Obvious 
“What would you do if you were in my 
shoes?” asked the Tenderfoot. 
“ Have ’em cleaned!” was the P. L.’s reply. 


Woof! 
Man: What kind of a dog do you call that? 
Boy: He is part shepherd, and (after a 


thought) and the rest is just dog. 











HE makers of the New Departure 
Coaster Brake extend to every 
reader of this magazine most cordial 
wishes for a Happy New Year. 

















Be the “Tom Brown” 
of Your Town 


You may have the talent to develop into a Saxo- 
hone wizard like Tom Brown, of the famous Tom Brown’s 
Clown Band, the highest priced musical act, and enjoy this 
leasant of vocations. True-Tone Musical Instruments 

a —— make famous Tom Brown, Art Hickman,Clyde 
Doerr, ald Clark Clay mn Smith, Guy Holmes and thou- 
sands of others. weekl for but two —— a 
day is not uncommon for musicians of such ability to earn. 


IE SCIVEL 


True-Tone Saxophone 


It is the easiest of all wind instruments to nm and one of 
the most beautiful. Three first lessons sent free. You can 
a the scale in 3 > practice and play popular music 
a few weeks. € is a pleasure because you learn 
20 ‘wal ickly. You can take your place in a band within 90 
days, if you so desire. Unrivaled for home entertainment, 

church, lodge e orschool. In big demand for orchestra dance 
music. pophone will enable you to take an important 
Dart in an musical development of your community. It increases 
your popularity and your opportunities, “es well as your pleasure. 


Fi ree Trial—Easy Pa rents 


ay order any Buescher z Gepeohene, Cornet, t, Trom- 
Smear other Band or Orchestral Instrument without at paying in ad- 
vance, and'try it six hey in your own home, without 
perfectly estates, oa, Day foe! ~4 = easy payments to suit your con 
instrument interested in and a 
“complete ok. will be mailed free. 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells what each Danephene fe best } adanted for; 
when to use singly, in quartettes ettes, oc- 
tettes, Xf NL... Saxophone Band, and 
how to transpose for _ P 
Send coupon below for free copy. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in re Orchestra Instruments 
1341 Buescher B Block — Elkhart, Indiana 


Band Instrumen 
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uescher Block, Tikbart, Ind 
{ Please send me a free copy of “The Origin of the Saxophone.” ] 
| Name I 
a State ! 
Street ADETCGB..scseeneeeenecseseceenesene fn"which yoo are ti terested. | 
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aoe Che ANSONIA 
SUNWATCH 


“or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to tell 
time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 

The compass and sun dial, with lati- 
tude. longitude and variation tables. 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case. which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer. we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. C 


& 


rey nual 
Oerans ies 


The 20th Century 
All-around Dogs 


99 John Street New York 
















“Oorang Airedales are loyal 
pals for Boys; faithful watch- 
dogs for automobile, camp and 
home; ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch; careful drivers of cattle 
and sheep; excellent ratters, 


water dogs, retrievers and 
hunters. Pedigreed stock for 
sale, Illustrated descriptive 


booklet mailed for ten cents.” 


OORANG XENNELS 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. G, La Rue, Chio 








Keep Warm 





wear Russell’s Outing Clothing. 
Here are a few genuine bargains: 
Sheeplined Coats, 34’ long... ..$8.75 
Sheeplined Mocassins .......... 1.00 
All wool Army Underwear, suits. 2.50 
Heavy Wool Army Socks....... .45 
Wool Flannel Army Shirts...... 3.55 
Coat style, wool, Army Sweaters. 5.00 
BO, TE TI once tecedcccccccccoscc 3.50 
Aviator’s Leather Helmet...........ceceee0s 3.50 
i, Ce PE UE Es cc ccccccccsusscees 16.00 
Ross 5-shot bolt action Rifle................ 10.00 
Rees H. C. Cartridges, DoS... .cccccccccccces -75 


We have a complete assortment of Army 

and Navy Uniforms, Insignia and Equip- 

ment. Also all winter sporting goods. 
Write for FREE CATALOGUE 114 containing over 
2000 Army and Navy and Sporting Goods specials. 


RUSSELL’S, Inc. 245 West 42nd St., New York 
Formerly Army & Navy Store Co,, Inc, 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many of the younger 
successful newspaper artists 
earning from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned to 
draw through the Landon 
Course. Landon Picture Charts 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 
of the work of successful boy 
students which will show possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please state 
your age 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 











Cleveland, Ohio 


796 National Bldg., 
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you are a mem- mS TTTTTTT IVT NOTT NOT TTTT NTT MTTUTTTVTTTUTT ITNT TENT TUTT INT TVTTY LUQUGUUAUALUGLUUEUUUACLL ELLEN TAEDA UUUIUTLYUOUCEEEEUUUUEUEUG EUS Scouts, provided the 
"on of the World = = Tirana Troop’ with 

T ocr ot of Boys The World png of ania = yo —_— gp sere 
or wish to become a = dations for physica 
member, do not write = Edited By E. O’Connor = training, employed a 
asking the Secretary : = physical instructor, 
to send you the ad = queugnnenenecnanguegyenngsocerzucaycusnsnsngsnnatiaty TUQUUUUAUEUULAUNANA MUON NNONANUAONAA TAO NETO ATTOU CHET ETTT ETT is designated a _ secre- 
dresses of the new ; tary-treasurer, and 
members mentioned in this department; do the teacher who organized the troop tell have voted a monthly allowance from the 
not ask, either, to have their letters sent you. you about it. . , government treasury to meet all expenses. 
The notes are published in order to obtain In a letter to the Red Cross at Washing- I have got in touch with three Albanians who 
letters for such new members as are listed. ton the story of the Albanian Boy Scout have lived in America and been Scoutmasters 


If you wish to correspond with anyone men- 
tioned in these columns, or with any other 
member, send a letter for him written in ac- 
cordance with the rules, of which 


troop is told in these words: 
‘I got a few of the boys together and told 
them about the Boy Scouts in America; we 





there; these men volunteered their services 
and have been training other suitable men, 
chiefly school teachers, in the duties of scout- 

master. The Minister of the In- 
terior has personally undertaken 





a copy may be obtained by writ- 








ing to the Secretary of the 
World Brotherhood of Boys, Boys’ 
Lirf, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


NE of our members send us 

the following greeting which 
he received in a letter with the re 
quest that he have it published 
in Boys’ LIFE: 

To the Scouts of America. 
Be Prepared! 
Brethren and _ Sisters: 
Irkutsk your Rus- 
sian brothers and sisters send 
you a hearty’ greeting. The 
heavy conditions in which all our 
country is placed have caused a 
serious set-back to our move- 
ment; but our young new Scout- 
ism regards all obstacles in its 
path in a kindly spirit. We are 


Dear 
From distant 














































to translate ‘ Scouting for Boys’ 
into Albanian, and other people 
in the town are translating pam- 
phlets on first aid and other 
books for the use of the scouts 
and the scoutmasters.” 


Rar 


66 OCATED in the city of La 
Paz, Bolivia, is a school 
known as the American Institute, 
which is a _ boarding and day 
school conducted by teachers 
from the United States,” writes 
Scoutmaster’ Bell. * Although 
there are many so-cajJled Boy 
Scout troops in Bolivia, the only 
scout troop which is conducted 
according to the same principles 
as those of North America is that 
in the American Institute of La 
Paz. 

“While the activities of the 











full of radiant faith that there 








will come a time when we shall 
be able to clasp ieft Lands with 
all our foreign brothers, while to 
the very same is riveted the holy 
bond of universal brotherhood of youth, 
the forerunner of the universal brother- 
hood of Peoples. 

The grand aspiration toward the ideal 
which seized the youth of various coun- 
tries and unified it in the organization 
of the Scouts will be sacred for the col- 
lective youth of the world and will 
serve it as a guiding star in its search- 
ing for light and truth. 

At present we can 





only correspond 


with you; so communicate your ad- 
dresses (through the division Aaa 
of the united organization), 




































other troops are limited to pa- 
rade work almost entirely, the 
troop of the _ Institute holds 
meetings twice a week where the 
law and principles of scouting are stud- 
ied and frequent hikes to nearby points 
of interest are made. And I doubt if 
there is any troop in the world more 
favorably located for interesting trips. 
The city is located in a cup-shaped val- 
ley about 1,500 feet deep which has 
been carved out of the high Bolivian 
plateau by the La Paz River. The city 
itself is located about 12,500 feet above 
sea level and is the highest capital city 
in the world. The country immediately 
surrounding the city affords 
most excellent opportunities 








in order that between us may 
be established the first fra- 
ternal Union. 
Be Prepared! 
With sincere Scout-greeting, 
SCOUTMASTER V. SHASTIN, 
Director of the Irkutsk 
Division, 


HERE is a new member of 
the joy Scout family. 
This new link in the Scout 
chain that extends around the 


— 


§ 
| 


world has been recently § 
forged in far-away Albania, a ' 
quaint little country on the 3 
Adriatic Sea directly across ' 
from the * heel” of the Ital- H 
ian ** boot.” ; 

There was so much to be { 


done for the boys of Albania 
when the World War came to 
an end that the Junior Amer- 
ican Red Cross hastened there 
with words of cheer from the 
children of America and pro- 
vided food and clothing for 
the hungry and ragged. But 
that was not enough. With visions of the 
happy school children of America in their 
minds, the Junior Red Cross officials deter- 
mined to open schools for the boys and girls 
of Albania that they might throw off the 
bonds of ignorance with which the Turks 
had bound them. For it was the Turk who 
had kept education out of Albania, the chil- 
dren being compelled to sit in a circle on the 
floor in a dreary room, a partition separating 
the girls from the boys, and repeat the Koran 
in a singsong chant. This memory training 
constituted their education. 

Before the Americans arrived, the average 
Albanian boy in the towns of Durazzo, Ti- 
rana and Elbassan spent his holidays sitting 
cross-legged over a brazier in a vile-smelling 
little shop, inhaling charcoal fumes, sipping 
Turkish coffee, smoking cigarette after cigar- 
ette, and talking to men and boys engaged 
in the same occupation. 

The Red Cross workers soon discovered 
that the Albanian boys were quick and intel- 
ligent, but they had no one to plan games 
for them, to find something for their idle 
hands to do, to tell them that the daily good 
turn is the only worth while thing, after all. 
With money which the school children of 
America had contributed to the Junior Red 
Cross, schools were set up in four different 
Albanian towns, and then came the day when 
the first troop of Boy Scouts was organized 
among the boys attending the Red Cross 
school at Tirana. They were delighted with 
the chance to know and love nature, to 
breathe fresh air, to develop themselves 
physically, to play games and to do things 
that will help make useful citizens. But let 


eS 


Top—Armenian Boy Soldiers. 
the famous Ruins of Tiahaunaco. 


Center—Scouts of La Paz, 


went for walks, played games, learned a few 
scout songs, and all agreed to perform one 
good turn every day. They became really 
interested. We got thirty-five new scout 
uniforms with which they were delighted ; 
but since most of the boys are Mussulman— 
who are forbidden to keep Allah from seeing 
their faces—we could not use the regulation 
scout hat. As a substitute, they have adopted 
a sort of an overseas cap of black felt, with 
a tartan band of black and red (the national 
colors) around the edge and hanging down 
the back. 

“We have two drums and two bugles 
which the boys have learned to play quite 
well. We marched the scouts out when the 
French Commission arrived last week, and 
the Albanians, for the first time in the lives 
of most of them, saw as a part of the guard 
of honor the ‘Boy Scouts—it Shqiptare.’ 
The people were enthusiastically pleased. 

“The following day we called a meeting 
of everybody who might be interested in mak- 
ing the Boy Scouts a permanent part of Al- 
banian education. The new parliament was 
just taking its seat, and a number of dele- 
gates from all sections of the country at- 
tended our meeting, as did several of the 
ministers and all of the Regents. I explained 
the Boy Scout movement to them, and asked 
them what they would do to encourage it 
throughout the country. They replied by 
nominating the four Regents as Patrons and 
making the Minister of War honorary Colonel 
of the organization. A committee was 
formed who took a local subscription and 
collected 4,000 lire. A few days later the 
government officially took over the Boy 





Bolivia on Hike to 
Below—Albanian Boy Scouts, 


for the study of earth forma- 
tions. Nearby ruins of ancient 
cities of the famous Indians 
known as Incas, afford another 
object for hikes. Although 
these ruins are not as impos- 
ing as the pyramids of Egypt, 
they are intensely interesting 
from an historical viewpoint, 
because they are the only sur- 
viving evidences of one of the 
oldest and noblest civiliza- 
tions of the world. 


“In addition to short hikes 
to the above mentioned places 
and cities, other trips are 
made to interior points of in- 
terest, as far as 100 miles in- 
land. Although there is very 
little native vegetation to be 
found on the high plateau, 
over two miles above the sea, 
which surrounds La Paz, these 
trips to the interior reach lo- 
calities where oranges, ba- 
nanas, lemons, coffee and cot- 
ton. grow at altitudes of 4,000 
to 5,000 feet. In order to 
reach these places, the main chain of the 
Andes has to be crossed at an altitude of 
about 16,000 feet, where fierce storms are 
often encountered. 
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E have some requests from foreign 

Scoutmasters for letters from America. 
Will some of our readers please call the atten- 
tion of their Scoutmasters to this paragraph? 
One of these gentlemen lives in Glamorgan, 
Scotland, and wishes a correspondent in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; an English scout in Jamaica 
wishes to exchange views and opinions with 
an American Scoutmaster; another request is 
from an Esthonian, and there is one also’ 
from a German-Austrian who wishes to cor- 
respond with an American Scoutmaster in 
one of the eastern states. 


NE member of the World Brotherhood has 
an unusual hobby. He collects grains of 
sand and wishes to exchange one of “ Florida 
Moonlight Sand” for a specimen from some 
other locality. An Italian scout of about six- 
teen years wishes to exchange letters with 
an American scout of his own age who will 
write him in Italian, if possible, otherwise 
he will correspond in French or in English. 
A Pioneer scout, nineteen years of age, who 
lives in Gilbertsville, Pa., wishes to get in 
touch through the Brotherhood with another 
Pioneer scout in his own locality, in age 
between seventeen and twenty years. An 
Esthonian scout who is interested in Scout- 
ing, sport and music, and who writes Ger- 
man, Esthonian, Swedish and Esperanto, 
wishes to correspond with Boy Scouts of his 
own age, about seventeen years. 
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Og--Son of Fire 


(Continued on page 13) 


clothed a greater part of the entire earth 
They were so tall that their tops were 
brushed by low hanging clouds, and so big at 
the base that Og knew that every man, 
woman and child in his colony, by joining 
hands, could not encircle them and Og’s tribe 
was a big tribe composed of almost a hun- 
dred people. Og had seen the trees before 
and did not stand in awe of them. 


OR hours he swung along among the 
big trees, his eyes, ears and nose alert 
as always. Once the wolf cubs started two 
rabbit-like animals from their cover. Og 
saw them as quickly as the wolf cubs and 
as they whisked across an open space he 
dropped his hammer, shifted a _ throwing 
stone to his right hand and whipped it after 
one of the scurrying beasts with the speed 
of a bullet. Og heard with satisfaction the 
thump as it thudded against the rabbit's 
ribs. Then, as it leaped into the air, and 
fell to the ground kicking, Og gave voice 
to a hunting yell of triumph. He was about 
to rush forward and seize his kill when he 
noticed the wolf cubs. Both had _ given 
chase to the other rabbit, and so close had 
they been to that animal when they started 
it that it had to take to another cover 
immediately, which it did by dodging into a 
hollow under some rocks. The wolf cubs 
were working frantically to dig it out when 
Og caught sight of them. He watched them 
with interest for a moment. Then his eyes 
brightened with a new thought. Ilastily 
he secured his own prize, then hurried over 
to where the wolf cubs were digging, throw- 
ing a veritable shower of earth between 
their legs as they dug their way deeper 
and deeper under the rocks. Og squatted 
down close at hand and watched them. 
Soon they had dug a hole deep enough for 
one cub to squeeze into. The more active 
of the two shouldered his companion out 
of the way and wriggled in. Deeper and 
deeper he went until just the tip of his tail 
showed. Then Og heard a growl, a shrill 
frightened squeak that was cut short by 
the crunching of breaking bones. 
Presently the wolf cub began backing out. 
Og watched his progress and as his head 
came to view with the limp form of the 
rabbit dangling from his jaws Og seized him 
by the scruff of the neck and wrenched the 
rabbit from his mouth. With a growl the 
wolf cub sprang at him. But Og was wait- 
ing for just this and as he leaped Og’s hand 
shot out and cuffed him so hard that he 
was knocked heels over head and_ sent 
sprawling into the rock pile. Og looked at 
him and smiled, Then as he came whim- 
pering back toward him, Og tore off a leg 
of the rabbit and tossed it to him. . He 
did likewise for the other cub. Then he 
squatted down and tearing the rest of the 
animal to pieces he ate the choicest parts 


and tossed the scraps to the wolf cubs. And 
as he crouched there eating the raw flesh 
of the rabbit his brain was still very busy 


as the brightness of his eyes attested with 
the discovery that the wolf cubs could be 
made capital hunting companions. He rea- 
soned that he could teach them to hunt and 
give over their kill to him if he went about 
it properly and once trained they would 
be invaluable, for they were swifter of foot 
and keener of eye and of nose than he was. 

Just how he was to go about this work 
of making them understand that he was 
their master and that they must do his will, 
Og was not sure. Being primitive, as they 
were, Og and the cubs were closer to a com- 
mon ground of understanding than are hu- 
mans and animals to-day. Og could read 
a great deal from their attitude and de- 
meanor and he could see that already he 
had impressed upon them that he was wiser 
and stronger than they were, and thus their 
master. He realized that this was the first 
step in their training. He had a vague feel- 
ing, too, that the next step was the devel- 
opment of a spirit of gamaraderie, a policy 
of sharing everything, food, hardships and 


troubles. In that way he could help them 
and they would not get discontented and 
run away. He looked back to the occur- 


rence of the day before when he had res- 
cued the one cub from death in the crook 
in the earth, and he realized that ‘already 
this spirit had begun to develop, and he 
marveled that these things could come 
about. 


~O interested was he with his thoughts 
7 that he had consumed the rabbit and 
was licking the blood from his fingers when 
he thought of his fire, and of the miracle 
that fire worked with food. He experienced 
a sense of disappointment that he had not 
thought of this sooner and tried to cook 
the rabbit. But he realized that he had 
still another left and he decided to experi- 
ment with that. 

All eagerness and enthusiasm, he began 
to gather great armfuls of wood until he 
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had a huge pile stacked up in front of a 
towering boulder that had a_ sheltering 
overhang, which Og, 
was, recognized as a capital place for a 
night's camp. With his back to this he 
began to build his fire, lighting it from his 
still flaming bundle of fagots. 

After he had a scorching blaze well under 
way, Og took the remaining rabbit, which 
he had slung over his shoulder by a_ bark 
sling, and with the dangling form in his 
hands crouched before the fire and studied 
the situation for a long time, while the 
wolf cubs sat and looked on expectantly. 
Truly he was at a loss to know just how 
to proceed with what was to be the first 


meal ever cooked by a human being. Final- 
ly the obvious and most simple method 
seemed to appeal to him and he dropped 


the rabbit into the flames and watched it 
eagerly. He crouched as close to the fire 
as he dared to watch the transformation of 
the rabbit into cooked food. But presently 
he began to cough and spit, and hold his 
sensitive nose with his fingers. The odor of 
burning fur was nauseating and for a mo- 


ment discouraging. Og could not under- 
stand it. He hauled the blackened animal 
from the fire and held it at arm’s length, 


while with his fingers still on his nose he 
looked at it ruefully. Then his eyes bright- 
ened.with a new thought. It was the hair 
that caused the stench; the fur. Then why 
not take it off? He never ate the skin and 
fur of animals anyhow. 


ITH his fingers and sharp sticks (the 

hairy men had not yet discovered the 
use of flint knives) he began skinning the 
rabbit, until presently he held in his hand 
a tempting, raw chunk of meat. Og was of 
a mind to forego the cooking of it and eat 
it as it was, as he had always eaten rabbit. 
Yet the memory of the savory odor and 
flavor of the cooked horse remained with 
him and he put the rabbit again in the fire. 
Forthwith a most delightful odor began 
to assail his nostrils, and the wolf cubs be- 
gan to get uneasy and crowd forward, their 
mouths dripping saliva. 

So tempting and insistent was the odor 
that long before the rabbit was properly 
cooked Og dragged it from the fire to eat 
it. But when he tried to break the tender 
steaming flesh apart he grunted with irri- 
tation. It was so hot it burned. He laid 
it on a cool stone and waited impatiently 
for he knew now that things cooled off 
and lost heat when no flame showed. 

What a feast that was. Og tore the flesh 
from the bones and ate with great gusto, 
making a loud smacking sound. But he did 
not feast without sharing with the wolf 
cubs. Many a savory lump went to them 
and all the bones that Og'’s strong teeth 
could not crack were theirs also. And as 
Og ate, his fast developing brain made note 
of the fact that wherever the flames had 
touched the rabbit it was blackened and 
burned, This meat did not taste as well as 
the meat that had laid on the coals and 
was cooked to a rich brown. Og decided 
then that after this he would lay his meat 
on the coals after the flame had burned 
out. 

So intent was the hairy boy at his feast 
that for a time he forgot to be alert. In- 
deed the need for caution was only recalled 
to him by a growl of one of the wolf cubs, 
as both of them got up and came around 
to his side of the fire, the hair on their 
backs bristling. Og, startled, looked up in- 
quiringly at that. He neither saw, smelled 
nor heard any real reasons for fear, yet he 
sensed from the wolf cubs that something 
ill was in the wind. 

While they had feasted twilight had 
come in. The sun had gone down and a 
blue halflight of evening overcast the sky 
save in the west where great crimson and 
orange streaks were splashed across the hori- 
zon. But there among the giant trees where 
Og and the wolf cubs were, a really heavy 
darkness had settled down; a darkness that 
was heavy and ominous to Og as night al- 
ways was. Instinctively the hairy boy crept 
nearer to the fire and moved his stone 
hammer closer to him as he peered with 
anxious eyes among the giant tree trunks 
any one of which he knew was big enough 
to hide the slinking form of Sabre Tooth 
the tiger, or the big cave leopard, or The 
Stalking Death. 

Suddenly Og knew the danger that threat- 
ened him and he grew cold. From far far 
down the night came a weird blood chilling 
eall, that grew and grew in intensity until 
it seemed as a thousand voices were 
ealling in the night. It was the pack call 
of the wolves and Og knew that this was the 
great pack, the pack of a thousand fanged 
jaws and sinister gleaming eyes. And they 
were coming in his direction. 

(To be continued in February Boys’ LiFe) 


wise woodsman that he, 


| 
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DO YOU WANT — COST FREE 


A GOLD FILLED OR STERLING SILVER PENCIL 
Let BOYS’ LIFE Give You or Your Parents One 


“The World’s Finest Lead Pencil” is the way the manufacturers describe 
the “ Nupoint.” The large size is 5 inches long, beautifully engine turned 
14K gold, or sterling silver, and has an eraser under the cap and a clip to 
hold pencil in pocket. The lead is easily inserted and pencil locks so lead 
can neither fall out nor rotate, break nor clog. The “ Nupoint” contains 
no solder and can be completely taken apart and reassembled in less than 
a minute! It is guaranteed unconditionally by the manufactuers; any part 
may be replaced. 

You or your father will want the “big fellow” Nupoint—the one with 
which this advertisement was first written in longhand. 





Mother Will Like the Small One 


There’s a dainty “ Nupoint,” 334 inches long, which, instead of clip and 
eraser, has a ring at the end. It has the same fine finish and mechanism as 
the bigepencil. Just the pencil for Mother. 


GET ONE OR MORE WITHOUT COST 


Either of these valuable pencils will be given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price of $2.00 a year each (a 
total remittance of $4.00). Or, if you prefer, you may have this pencil for 
ease only one new yearly subscription, and 35c. (a total remittance of 


Or in Nickel Silver—One Subscription Only 


The same pencils may be had in nickel silver finish (instead of gold or 
sterling) for selling only one new yearly subscription. 


Note: All offers are for new (but not your own) yearly subscriptions only. The 
renewal of any present subscription will not count. 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts of America) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















Stars of Popular Music 
Play the Conn 


Whar greater proof of superiori 
than the fact that these artists an 
their orchestras all use Conn ‘in- 
struments? Yet these are only a 
few of those who, personally and 
through phonograph records, are 
thrilling millions with the brilliant 
beauty of their music. 





Save 25% to 50% 


Big Stock of New and 
Recl. Goods 






TED Lewis 


You, too, can win popularity, 
—_ your income, playing whole 

art time in band or orchestra. 
Ta eatip from the world’s great- 
est artists; playa Conn. Exclusive 
processes make them. 
easiest of allto 
master. 


Free Trial; Easy 
Payments 


All exclusive Conn features 
at no greater cost. High- 
‘est honors at world ex- 

positions. Used in 
great concert and sym- 
phony organizations. 


FREE BOOK “Suc- 
cess in Music and 
How to 
by Sousa and 
nine others. 
— coupon 
for your copy 
and deveile of 
PAUL BIESE ee offer. 


Hundreds of Bargains 


WinterCosts.ArmyBlankets shirts shoes.raincoate, 
army tents, paulins, yao 
SEND TODAY fits. nts! contin press ov 

MABLE MERCHANDISE you cant affors to miss. 
CARNIE-GOUDIE CO., Fasano eis 20, 


World's Largest Dealer in Army 












PAUL WHITEMAN 














Mount 
Birds 
and Animals. 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game heads, ete. Be your own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate your home with or make 
big money doing taxidermy work for others. Go in busi- 
ness yourse ear $20-$00, a month di 


$2000 a Year 22.2%} sncverrs 


oes of taxidermy easily, guickiy and perfectly right 





in your home pat pbog A <_--f- ime, by mail. 

Write Today ¥ Ne wil pend noms pee bat 

larect cur wonderfeletiee Destaaie, Gris tsi. ‘agencies Bldg, Elkhart Ind. 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy TdT Elweed Blie, Omaha NewYork Conn Co. 233-5-7 W.47® St 











ISHAM JONES 




















Earn $1 00 ©. G. CONN, Ltd., 107 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
. 

BOYS or GIR ° “Please oe cond me free, “Success in Music’ and full details ©f 

in an hour our free trial, easy payment plan. (Mention Instrument.) 

“Seeds received yesterday all sold out ‘cane 
in half hour,’ Richard Lewis, Concordia, Kan. St. or Rural Route 

Others are doing it, selling our vegetable seeds at 10c per City, State 

large packet. Easily sold. Get 40-pack sample lot. Send County. 2X 

no money. WE TRUST YOU. When seeds are sold, keep ai WM > 





$1.40, return balance to us. 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Box H-110, Lancaster, Pa. 














Boy Scouts—Attention! Make your own add- 
ing machine. Adds and subtracts like the large 
machines. For complete parts and instructions, 
send 25e (silver) to James Novelty Co., 421 
Bayard Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Want to save some money? Read how 
on page 31. Show it to your folks. 
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Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uniforms 
and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Atta Boy! "No Sprains 
or Strains HERE! 


“J use Sloan’s every time I come out of a 
hard game. It takes the pain out of sprains, 
strains and bruises. I never - up the next 
morning, all lamed up and stiff. 

“Sloan’s is what the big fellows use. It keeps 
them fit, too!” All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


S106 eep it at a 


roar 
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[ Axrt Corners” 


iS®.No Paste NEEDED 
to mount all kodak 


pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Square, 
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Boys & Girls :::; Money 


Send $2.50 for 100 packages of seeds, 
$5.00 for 300, or $7.25 for 500. Sell 
for 5c. or 10c. each. Make up to 
$42.75 for yourself. Order early, 
WESTERN SEED CO. 
3160 W St., Dept. 8, Lincoln, Nebr. 

















RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


=e SSROFITS. swe Pats 1. 50 10 sorties t CACH. 
Also Cavies Mink’ Skunk F M t, Ete, 
EE? 


Easily raised anywhere. 


so 
fi justrated ‘- “COMMON SENSE RABB! 
ISING,’” ly I, and co 





America’s leading small s all for 10 cents. 
Outdoor » KANSAS 


Enterprise Coss 1002! me &. Bubs. CITY, m0. 





POLYSCOPE 
Eleven combinations make 
scope, mirror, reading glass, 
glass, magnifying glass, stereoscope, 
Carried in vest pocket. Not a toy. 
POSTPAID 50¢ SILVER. 

Columbia Specialty Co., Dept. M 


a field or opera glass, micro- 
compass, 


laryngoscope. 


COMBINATION GLASS 
telescope, burning 
Folds. 
First quality lenses. 


Box 416, Lincoln, Neb. 








Ice Runner 


(Continued from page 6) 





A T last the canoe reached the raft of ice 
on which the mysterious figure. still 


crouched motionless. The Otter could see now 
that it was a human being draped in a robe of 
wolf skins—or the corpse of one, Its strange 
position, crouched horizontally forward from 
the hips, puzzled and daunted him. One 
side of the robe was caught up to the breast 
as if by a folded arm. The bowed head was 
covered so that he could not see the face. 
He steadied the’ canoe beside the floe and 
called to the mysterious thing. It did not 
move or answer. He called agaip, louder, 
holding the canoe against the edge of the 
swinging ice with his paddle. It moved this 
time as if it tried to lift and turn its ‘head; 
and then, trembling, it sank flat on the ice. 

The Otter swung a foot over the gunnel 
and onto the ice, testing it with a little 
weight and then more weight—all with the 
extreme of caution and yet swiftly. He 
placed both feet on the ice, turning at the 
moment and keeping his hands and a frac- 
tion of his weight on the canoe. The ice 
was solid. He lifted the canoe from the 
water and ran it over the floe toward the 
prostrate figure, ready to throw his weight 
it in a moment if the ice should fall 
apart under his feet. But the ice held. 

The figure was that of a young woman, 
thin and bloodless of face. When the Otter 
turned her over she opened her eyes for a 
fraction of a second and her arms contracted 
upon a bundle which she held clasped to 
her breast. Then she lay still again, with 
closed eyes; and the man could not see any 
sign of life in her. But there was life in 
the thing which she held in her arms. A 
low, soft cry came from that shapeless bun- 
dle of skins and set up a mighty commotion 
in the Otter’s heart. A pappoose! 

Stress of emotion did not unnerve the 
Otter’s strong limbs nor befog his clear 
brain. He did not pause to investigate the 
living thing in the unconscious woman's 
arms, but lifted the woman, (who continued 
to clutch her burden), and placed her in the 
canoe, forward of the middle bar. She was 


across 


dead-weight and her joints were stiff; but 
he managed to straighten her on the bottom 
of the canoe and fold the robe about her. 
He lifted the stern of the canoe then and 


walked it around toward the nearest edge of 
the pan, Then he went back to the bow, 
lifted it and walked it around. He and the 
loaded canoe were close to the edge of the 
ice now, and that edge began to sink slowly, 
and the strong water ran over it. He edged 
the canoe outward, broadside to the hungry 
water; and still the ice sank and the water 
deepened over it. 

The Otter gripped a gunnel of the canoe 


with both strong hands. He was crouched 
with bent knees, and the cold water flooded 
over his moccasins. The canoe floated, 


wrenching at his arms. He pushed it out- 
ward the full length of his arms, following 
with cautious feet. The ice rose slowly, re- 
lieved of the weight of the loaded canoe. 
The Otter felt it and was ready for it. He 
did not hurry and he did not lag. He 
glanced around at the crowding drift, and 
down at the’water between his feet, timing the 
run of the river, the lift of the edge of the 
ice beneath him, and measuring everything. 
He pushed the canoe clear of the rising edge 
of ice, then sprang lightly into his place and 
took up the paddle. 
Now the canoe 
the paddle than 


answered less quickly to 
she had on the outward 
journey. She was not in mid-river now, 
but three-quarters of the way toward the 
northern shore, for the ice had drifted stead- 
ily across the current before the rising 
wind from the south. The floe was pack- 
ing. Cakes and rafts of ice of a hundred 
sizes closed in upon the canoe; and now the 


wind, which had been with her, was against 
her, But the Otter showed no anxiety. 
He knew the canoe, and he knew himself, 


and his knowledge of the river was as great 
as that of any man in the valley. He slipped 
through narrow passages, with nothing to 
spare on either hand. If a bump could not 
be avoided, he took it at the safest angle. 
Sometimes he drove straight into and over 
the “slob-ice” and listened knowingly to 
the rasping and bumping beneath him. He 
knew what the bark of his canoe would with- 


stand. No canoe on the river had a finer 
skin of thick, white winter bark, all in one 
piece. He knew the strength of her ribs 


and frame. 


the Otter let the canoe swing 
wind and went backwards 
and stern-first at a narrowing channel, so 
that he could deal hand-to-hand with the 
crowding floe. He was almost pinched more 
than once. Twice he had to spring out and, 
with half his weight still on the canoe, 
fight the ice off with his feet. Once he 
sank to his hips, and once to his breast— 
but always he embarked safely again and 
always the canoe won clear. So, yard by 


OMETIMES 
around in the 


-and 


yard, he made his way through the closing 
floe to the open water. 

The wind tore the open water to black, 
twisted waves with white heads, and among 
these waves sloshed scattered lumps of ice. 
The Otter gazed ahead as unwinking as an 
eagle as he drove the canoe out of the floe 
and into the leaping tumult of the waves. 
He squatted very low and sank his paddle 
deep. He kept the bow of the canoe fair in 
the wind when that was possible—but he 
had to twist frequently to the right or the 
left to meet a wave head-on which threat- 
ened to strike him abeam and roll him over. 
The spray flew. The canoe slid and plunged 
sidled, twisted and reared and occa- 
sionally smote the trough between the waves 
with a loud report. 

The black waves with their flying heads 
of foam, leapt and clutched and shouldered 
and twisted and fell sloshing and roaring 
astern. They tried to engulf the canoe by 
sinking suddenly away from her, and to roll 
her over with crooked blows, and to break 
her with furious head-on charges; they 
hurled tons of water at her, and tons of 
low-swimming ice which appeared suddenly 
yut of the welter and swooped at her pon- 
lerously. But her master’s eyes and wrists 
did not fail her. 

The Otter ran the canoe among flooded 
bushes in the shelter of a point of close- 
growing spruce trees and rested the paddle 
across the wet gunnels. It had been a hard 
struggle. He was more than four miles below 
Head-of-tide; and he thought, with a dull 
sense of relief, of the long walk back to his 
lodge with Willow-in-the-snow. He knew that 
she would soon be here even if she were not 
already waiting for him among the bushes 
in front. He did not look at his still and 
silent passenger, nor at the bundle in her 
arms. It was long since he had heard that 
faint, pitiful cry. He dared not look. 

Willow-in-the-snow put out a hand, seized 
the bow of the canoe and drew it ashore. 
The Otter looked at her with interest but 
did not speak. He laid his hands on the 
gunnels and raised himself slowly from his 
knees and straightened his Icgs slowly and 
painfully behind him—but he did not turn 
his gaze from Willow-in-the-snow. He saw 
her lift the bow of the canoe higher on the 
shore, then stoop and feel the face and 
breast of the motionless stranger. He saw 
her undo the stiffened grip of the uncon- 
cious arms and raise the bundle and hold it 
tight in her own arms. He saw her hand 
busy with the wrappings of the bundle sand 
her dark head bowed intently above it. 

Willow-in-the-snow looked up at her hus- 
band in the stranded canoe. Her eyes shone 
and there was an expression of awe and 
glory on her round, dusky face. 

“Tt is alive,” she said in a _ breathless 
voice. “It is asleep.” 

The Otter ran the length of the canoe 
with his feet on the wobbling gunnels and 
sprang ashore as if there was nothing at all 
the matter with his legs. He stood close 
to Willow-in-the-snow and peered down over 
her shoulder at the thing she was gazing at 


so intently. He saw a small face with 
closed eyes and a puckered mouth. The 
cheeks were thin and the lips were pale, but 
the shine of life was on them like faint 
sunlight. 

“How will it live?” whispered The Otter. 
“How shall we feed it?” 


‘It has teeth,” replied the woman, whose 
finger had already been in the small stran- 
ger’s mouth. “It is older than its size and 
strength.” 

The Otter turned and lifted the dead body 
of the mother from the canoe. He found a 
small, deep pit among the tall spruces and 
in it laid the body rolled securely in the 
great robe of wolf skins. Over it he laid 
branches of green spruce and fir, and over 
those great and little stones in a heap. He 
worked swiftly and was soon done with the 
task. Then he pulled the canoe up safe out 
of reach of the hungry river. 

The litle stranger lay quiet in the warm 
arms of Willow-in-the-snow. In the journey 
back to Head-of-tide it did not wake once 
and whimpered only thrice. 

“Did you see the left arm of the woman 
whose brave spirit has gone to the land of 
summer?” asked Willow-in-the-snow. 

The Otter had not seen it. 

“Flesh had been bitten from it by sharp 
teeth,” she said. 


“Hah!” exclaimed The Otter. ‘“ She 
fought with wolves!” 
“No, she fought with hunger. In her 


belt were a little line and a little fish-hook 
of bone, and on the hook was a scrap of 
the bait with which she had fished—and it 
was the flesh of her own arm.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed The Otter, again. 
And then, after a moment of thought— He 
must grow to be a wise and brave man, this 
small Ice Runner, or his mother will not be 
happy even in the land of summer.” 
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Christmas Seal 
Christmas Marfil 


ONG ago, in the days when Arthur was king of 

England, people did not send their sons to schoo[s 
such as boys attend today, but when they reached t 
certain age, placed them in the care of a knight who 
taught them the art of chivalry. Chivalry, then as 
now, meant protection of the weak and helpless, and 
particularly of women. When bis training was com- |, 
plete a young man was knighted by the king and was 
sent out into the world to conquer evil and injustice. 
Today there is a new chivalry called the Modern 
Health Crusade, with more than 6,000,000 boys and 
girls enrolled. 

A Modern Health Crusader beginning his training 
in health knighthood becomes first a page, then a 
squire and later he is dubbed a knight. He must per- 
form eleven chores each day, such as playing out- 
doors, drinking no coffee, washing his hands before 
meals, and bathing frequently. If, after several 
months, he still performs these chores faithfully, he 
wins the highest honor he can attain, that of knight 
banneret. Each rank has its own badge or button, 
so that everyone may see how far a boy or girl has 
progressed in health chivalry. 

The work of carrying on the Modern Health 
Crusade is conducted by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. In order to raise funds for the growth 
of the movement, and for the purchase of supplies, 
the Association is holding its annual sale of Christmas 
seals in December. When state and local tuberculosis 
associations begin their campaign, a boy scout can 
encourage his family and friends to purchase Christ- 
mas Seals and explain the purpose of the little 
stickers. Scouts may be of help also in doing clerical 
and other office work for tuberculosis associations. 
Scout leaders, too, may be able to find time to aid the 
campaign. 
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Here are six big i improvements in the Auto 
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3. Self-contained roller bearings. a 
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Coaster 
131 Schenck St., ft. Lenrnanage oA a.Y 
In Canada: Preston, 
Export Office: 365 W. 23rd St., cae York City 
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Mead Cycle Company 32 


SLEUTH AUTOMATIC LIQUID chase 
Guaranteed. Will stop 








without permas 
nent injury. Perfectly 
safe to carry. Fires 
and recharges by pull- 
ing trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. 
Over six shots in one loading. 
All dealers, or by mai! 25c. Money order 
Or stamps; no coins. D. & G. “> 
126 Atkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


BOYS » GIRLS Fars8h! 


IN A HURRY 
Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable 
seeds at-10c per er Easy to sell. 
When sold, return $2.33. Keep $1.17. 
EDERAL & will want seeds, ‘80 order early 


FEDERAL SEED CO., Dept. D., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Says OW from the river there is open country = 
m till you get to Little Valley. The only 
thing that stands in the way is Riverview 2 
Goin Park. That used to be an amusement park. | OON as the weather gets frosty round the edges, in 
They closed it up during the war because . 


aa aus We kee ae ee ee | troop the out-door boys for their Ace Muffler Caps. 











round for ambulances in France; that’s | ’ 
Congratulations on TOOL whet Harry Denacile anié. He fives ia That’s how they keep head, ears, neck and throat warm. 
CHEST FOLDER. It’s as gooc Little Valley. : ° 
as your mighty high class par hs Anyway, they never opened that park Yes, snug and cozy, too, 1n the keenest north wind! 





again. Gee whiz, I didn’t care much _ be- 


to Scout Equipment, and I’m betting cause we're always up at Temple Camp in 





it will catch on strong. hua cannes? oll eo 2 
bs : yo . pf Pr. ll you could do there was 
Hal*B. Fullerton, Chief Grub Scout, spend money. You can have more fun for | And that s just the 
B. S.A | nothing. way a feller wants to 
So the only trouble we would have be- } és “ 
JACKSON, Miss. tween the river and Little Valley was the | be, to enjoy winter 
“Please send 300 copies of the board fence around that old park, and you 4 
New Scout Tool Chest circular. I don't call a board fence an obstacle, I hope. sports. Dropintoyour 
he Il 1 ielichted t ~ 19 theme t0 Our young hero couldn't get that bandit A A 
sna pe delignte o ma oA out of his mind. He said, “I bet he’s a favorite store and ust 
the parents ot every scout 9 ; J 
‘Pp: : every scout. , pretty desperate robber, hey? To fire two | 
Thomas B. Abernathy, Scout Exec. shots.” look over an Ace Ad- 
* Sure,” Westy said, “if he had only fired | re 
mon MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | one it wouldn't have been so bad, And to | justable Muffler Cap. 
“Tf you can send me_ enough ' get away with seven hundred dollars, too.” | 


“If it had been only three or four hun- 


j 
each scout parent I have a double | dred dollars I wouldn’t say anything,” I | 
. z : | said. ‘But seven hundred is too much.” 
| 
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_ « 29 7 re, ; ° 
troop so that means 70 copies. * Sts grand ineceng,” the hid anbd. | 
H. Watson, Scoutmaster, Troop 60. “TI don’t call it so very grand,” I told | 
‘ him. “If you think it’s grand to steal seven 
hundred dollars you've got some funny ideas. 
I suppose if a man stole about ten thousand 


copies, I will see that one goes to 
It buttons up around the 


head in mild weather and 
down around the neck in wild 


OKLAHOMA City. weather. All pure wool, 








* “If you will send us 650 copies of dollars you'd call that magnificent larceny.” tightly knitted, trim and snap- 
the tool circular, we will put one **You’re crazy,” Pee-wee shouted. ‘ Grand 
into the hands of every local scout.’ larceny is a kind of a crime.” py and comes in the colors 
. ’ . ae I said, * Well, I'm a scout, and I don’t " ? a 
Office of Oklahoma Scout E-rec. wilt legaeee eae you want. We'll send you 
. . “It's a crime,” Pee-wee shouted, “and he an illustrated folder if you’ll 
; Easton, Pa. ‘ can do a long sentence for it.” | ° ° 
~ i you have an extra supply ot “He ought to get a whole paragraph for | write for it. 
the tool circulars, we think it would } a — like  * told him. i 7 H 
} mz ne t “Do you think maybe we run into : os ° +4 
~ good idea for us to ail one ; him?” the kid wanted to know. The Lion Knitting Mills Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADJUSTABLE 


each of the parents of our scouts.’ ‘Mab © eb een hie Get” f ak «8 
N. E. Burk, Scout Executive. guess a man who is guilty of wayhigh rob- 
bery wouldn’t hang around here.” 
Marietta, Oun10. “Sometimes scouts catch fugitives,” Pee- 
We wish to cooperate in getting wee said. er 
this fine idea effectively before the “More often they catch the dickens,” 
Scouts. . Hunt said. * Come on, forget it. Z 
Robin S. Baker, T, a a | “Sure,” I said; “keep in a bee-line and 
tobin S. Baker, Lroop 5, A. d. you'll always go straight.” Hl 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS (To be continued in the February | 
“T think oni ones put out en | Boys’ LIFE.) TRADE MARK See PATENT APPLIED FOR 
the Field a remarkable piece of 
propaganda work, especially for this 


council. The tool chest idea will 
help us to Fan maray the practical 











You know the good old Ace Knitted Cap, hundreds of 
thousands of boys wear these lighter caps, but you really 
| need both the Muffler Cap and the Knitted Cap. Ask 
aoe 8 he See eee = cage ; your dealer to show ’em to you and look for the label, 
city. ..T want to tell’ you that swung a trifle on striking. The little lea 
this council _ has appreciated _the gave them their small chance. The Dab 
splendid service we have received swayed to his feet. Both hands gripped the 
from the Supply Department in the || Parker's rail. There was a thud. A woman 
last six months.” | lay on the dory’s boards. A second later a 
| little heap lay beside her. Lou shouted in 
} sheer relief. His hands slipped. The dory 
A Oy acl leaped. Only Pogey’s clutch saved them. 
Geneva, N. Y. | Two men leaped down. “ Pull!” commanded 
Re-tools. You can count on my co- } one. “Third man’s gone. All here.” 
operation to.the fullest extent. For forty minutes men _ stood: on Green 
A. D. Gates, Exec. Ontario Co. Coun. Harbor’s beach with clenched fists. Strained 
eyes ached but sought no relief away from 
the raging sea. Time after time sharp groans 
escaped them but each time the sodden boat 
fought back into view. Now it came with a 


‘The Dab ‘Wakes Up 


(Continued poe page 8) 
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“NOT A TOY BUT A JOY” 
BOY SCOUTS 


Golfers, Motorists, Outdoor Sportsmen! 
Get the Latest Scientific Educational Timepiece. 
“Tells the time by the sun.” 


The Ansonia 


SUNWATCH 


A Compass and Sun Dial in One 
DAN BEARD, National Scout Commissioner, says: ‘I would 


J. Hamilton Lewis, Scout Executive. 


Note a Correction 


On page 41 ot the December rush. In its stern balanced the lithe form like to see every Scout have one in his possession, because he 
BOYS’ LIFE in the Scout Supply of The Dab, braced against the oar he steered could not use it without gaining useful knowledge of the Sun, 
Department advertisement, the price by as he took the last grim chance to shoot the variations of the Compass and the principles of a Sun- 
of the 873 tool set in a canvas roll the end of the breakwater. — IT FITS THE VEST POCKET 


Then came the first gulped cheer. Then 


is given as $10, whereas it is $6.00 
g ; $ 0 another and another. A dozen men rushed 


Made by the Ansonia Clock Company, of beautifully finished 





























as stated on page 35, same issue. waist deep into the combers. Their hands solid brass, and distributed by 
Prices of the caught the — Bye baa ghl —_ i ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
in on a Wave, checked, rushec o safety. n = 
Stanley Tool Chests the stern the erect figure collapsed into a 500 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707). New York City 
No. 888A—Tool chest, 32 tools, $35. | | sossy heap. a Sent postpaid for $1.00 
No. 888B—Tool chest, 18 tools, $25. Cap'n Hosey Folger and Mr. Farley bent 
No. 888C—Tool chest, 12 tools $15. over to lift Lou out and the eyes of both 
No. 873—5 tools in roll $6 ? were wet with something which was not the . 
° » 90. salt of the sea. “I’m—I’m all right,” panted Big Band Catalog Sent FREE oO Cc a r t 


the boy. “ Get the kid where it’s warm.” 
“They're taking care of Maggie,” said Mr. Anything ra for the band— 
Farley. : 
“Then lemme go.” He staggered up and 
brushed his wet sleeve across his weary face. 
“Green Harbor wants to say something to 
you first, Lou.” 
‘‘Lemme go! I'm a joke to Green Harbor.”. 





2% SPIRAL PUTTEES 
Worn from the TROPICS 
to the POLE 
Ask for the Lockhart in the Boys’ Size 
At Your SCOUT DEALER or Write 
195 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“Rather a grim joke,” declared Mr. Far- rr 67-80 ” MG aad 
ley. “You've done what no one here dared Stee Sales CHICAGO | Pat. ties. Mrs. to the Gov't, Bilitery Schools & Organizations 
attempt.” 

“And here’s one Green Harbor man who 
says he ain’t got yer sand, Lou,” spoke up SER ccecas wanton Lhe 
Cap'n Hosey, “ but he’s got enough to own AL MENT 
he’s been wrong. Yer pure grit an’ there’s R iy me =: ig 5 ae. Bn Ry 

- , ; ” jo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, olin, - 
° = waitin for ye up to th neon net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 
’ Mr. Farley smiled for the first time that or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teachi 
Scouts Supply Department morning but, instead of saying “I told you note marie by mail,” Four lessons Will consh you covers! 
: so,” ab, * pieces. Over successful players, 
yD a ee é 7 ae a this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 
St a See ee reset what you" > for SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 
for yourself what you’ve done for Green , inc., 
Harbor.” 1815 Orchard Street, . 130, Chicago, (linois 
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+) Eienert's “No! Known as TH 


Health and Sea are found in owning a pair 
t for , strength and light 


-—y & ie for men, women, 
t no more to get the best. 


PLANERTS NORTHLIGHT 








Ww. PLANERT & SONS 


Kron tas oF 
EMARK 939-941 N. Robey St.,Chicago 














MakeYour Bike 











You, . too, can do it easy and 

or knowledge Te bce and ts the Shaw 

our 0. ike an e w 

Motor “Attachment ive you a speedy dependable 

motorcycle at a small oust, 2% H.P. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 


The Shaw Attachment § Biever 
1 to 

































For “Shelter” or “Shack” 
The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


A dandy axe for the woods, 
Scouts—will cut down small 
trees—and hold its edge. 

Made of one piece of special 
analysis steel—toughened by 
special armor-plate heat treat- 
ment—double tempered for an 
inch and a half above the cut- 
ting edge—can be ground and 
reground—won't go soft. 

Well balanced, hickory han- > 
die, missionized (dark green), 7 
nail pulling slot. 


Price complete 





with sheath...... $1.75 
Sold by Hardware Mealers 
Everywhere 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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STAMMER 


mmering school till you get dy 
FREE ‘took entitled a “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The ate 
vanced N. janet eted of Cure, * bound in cloth and stamped in 
id. Ask for special — rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world for the ¢ cure of stammering, 
Write today. . Wi 
cy 





Stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. 
The North- W. 


Western School, 2328 Grand Ave., Milwa 





THE AIREDALE 


The Boy’s Companion 
Most Wonderful Dog on Earth 


Great watch, stock, rat and 
hunting dog; does anything any 
dog can do, and does it better, 
Thorobred pedigreed puppies at 
moderate prices Descriptive 
circular free, 


B. L. SPRAGUE, Maywood, Illinois 





Summer and 
butterflies. in- 
3 collections. 


not spend Spring, 
Ala. gathering 
bey, pandrods o€ f kinds 


justrated Prospect: Rs SINCLAIR, "De 1 
er in Insects. - Dept. me a Ocean Park, Calf. 





TELEGRAPHY 
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A. Mo al and RAILWAY J ACCO ot INTL et 
ities. aes 
Et crs Raa AG, ws a Be 
iow — 0 ir 3s to ear~*~ oe rthon. at 
e's IN E. Kirk ‘Street, Valparaiso, ind. 












tions than those their wits suggested, and at 
the last pursued by the Indians, They found 
their way, they fed themselves on the berries, 
barks and roots they knew; they eluded the 
savages, and so at last came out just where 
they wanted to be, on the bank of the river 
opposite Louisville. 

Here they shouted until they were seen. 
But the people of the town were afraid to 
cross to them. It resembled a very old Indian 
strategem. Again and again apparent white 
people, speaking good English, had appeared 
on river banks opposite towns or flatboats 
down the current. They told piteous tales of 
escape from captivity, of imminent pursuit, 
and begged frantically for rescue before the 
Indians at their heels should appear and de- 
stroy them. No decent man could resist such 
an appeal. Yet when the flatboat had been 
swung to the shore or when a rescue party 
had crossed from the town suddenly had up- 
risen hundreds of warriors and the decoys 
among them. A good many massacres had 
taken place in this manner, enough to make 
that particular strategem well known. 

So though the boys used every means at 
their command to carry conviction, they 
failed. The river was here too wide to talk 
across, 

“We'll 
Linn desperately 
not far behind us. 

They turned upstream and then, 
other tools than their knives, they set about 
making a raft. They went upstream, so that 
when they crossed the current would not take 
them below the town. They collected pieces 
of driftwood and down logs small enough to 
manage, and bound them together with strips 
of bark. (Would you know, as they did, just 
what bark would come off in strips at that 
time of year and would be tough endugh to 
use thus?) The raft was done in a very short 
time. Four sat on it and Linn swam behind 
pushing. 

So real had been the necessity of haste that 
before they had much more than reached mid- 


here,” said 
Indians are 


be caught if we 
at last, 


stay 
“the 


with no 


stream the Indians appeared on the banks 
behind them! It sounds almost too much 
like a moving picture plot: but it is true. 


and the bullets 
but they 


The Indians fired at them, 
splashed the water all about them ; 
arrived safely. 


read, or some one tells you, 
Boone or his contemporaries 
were “ignorant and uneducated,” don’t you 
believe them, Education is the learning of 
things that fit one for life. These men may 
have been to a certain extent illiterate in 
that they did not read many books; but they 
read life and nature more closely than we 
ever will, and to greater purpose than most of 
us will ever read anything. Daniel Boone’s 
spelling was on a free and untrammelled prin- 
ciple of his own, though he could express him- 
self well and clearly; but it was not one per 
cent as free and untrammelled as our readings 
would be of the things that meant happiness, 
life or death in his kind of life. He was a 
very highly educated men; and this is proved 
by his character, his intelligence and his wis- 
|dom. The value of any kind of education is 
not whether you know more of certain things 
—book or otherwise—than the other fellow, 
but what intelligence, wisdom and character 
you develop by its means. 

One item of this education, and one of the 
most important, I have left until the last. 
The entire meat supply of those days came 
from the wild game. If a man would provide 
for his family he must be a hunter, and a 
good one. It is a mistake to suppose that 
abundance of game always means easier hunt- 
ing. It may be exsicr to find where game is, 
but the individual animal was just as wary 


O when you 
that Daniel 
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Daniel Boone—Wilderness Scout 


(Continued from page 4) 


Franklin Philosophy a Code 
for Scouts 


(Concluded from 
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then as now, and its successful pursuit de- 
manded as much woodcraft. Besides the 
usual supply of fresh meat from this source, 
it was customary also to lay aside each year 
sufficient dried meat in strips, or “ jerkey.” 
It might be interesting for you to know that 
the word ‘“jerkey”,is a corruption of an 
ancient Peruvian word from the time of the 
Incas; charqui, meaning dried meat. There- 
fore, at proper times of year, in addition to 
the usual short excursions near at hand, the 
settlers of those days used to make specifically 
hunting trips at a distance for the purpose of 
laying in as much meat as they could to iast 
over the winter. Hunting was not only a 
sport, but a serious occupation. 

Fortunately the game was abundant. Deer 
roamed the forests in herds; bear were in- 
credibly numerous; squirrels and grouse were 
everywhere ; wild turkey frequented the woods 
in large flocks, Although as yet beyond the 
‘reach of young Boone, buffalo and elk 
swarmed, but just over the seaboard moun- 
tains. Youngsters were not merely permitted 
to learn to shoot, nor left more or less to their 
own devices in the process; they were pains- 
takingly taught to shoot just as soon as: they 
could lift, however waveringly, the long heavy 
rifles of the day. After a certain amount of 
preliminary instruction the small boy got a 
licking if he missed; and he was openly 
shamed if he hit a squirrel anywhere but in 
the head. At the age of twelve he was made 
a ‘fort soldier,” and assigned a particular 


loophole in case of attack. 
| foes all this varied education young Daniel 
Soone took part and profited. Indeed, he 
may be said to have been a precocious scholar, 
graduating younger than his mates and with 
higher honors. He had a true passion for 
hunting, a passion that lasted all his life and 
into his extreme old age. 

In very early boyhood he had a cabin all 
of his own, built by himself, at some distance 
from home, where he used to live for consider- 
able periods by himself for the purpose of 
better hunting. This most wholesome of 
sports took him constantly far afield, led him 
into all the nooks and intricate byways of the 
wilderness about him, coaxed him into gran- 
deurs and beauties that stay-at-home pioneer- 
ing could never have shown him. That is 
what makes the chase of wild animals noble. 
That is why the man who kills his deer on a 
still hunt is miles above the one who stops 
at a salt lick or runway; why he who makes 
his own stalk can look down on the man who 
tails a guide. Why is a mountain sheep a 
trophy and a merino sheep not? Because the 
former requires skill and knowledge to ac- 
quire. If somebody else is furnishing the 
skill and knowledge, and you are just trailing 
along and pulling the trigger when you are 
told to, why not shoot the merino? It means 
just as much, really ; you can make the actual 
rifle shot as distant as you please, But if 
you do shoot the mountain sheep, or the 
elk, or whatever it is, after a guide has done 
all the real work for you, and you hang its 
head on the wall, aren’t you tacitly indulging 
in a little false pretense? A mountain sheep 
head, in a way, is a sort of advertisement or 
certificate that a certain amount of woodcraft 
and especial skill has been used to get it. 
That is the only reason why a tame sheep's 
head is not just as good. If you hang it on 
your wall, as your trophy, you imply that you 
had and used that woodcraft and especial skill. 
Did you? The real aim of sportsmanlike hunt- 
ing, the real value of the hunting instinct, is 
not the killing of animals; it is the acquiring 
of qualities and wisdom and hardihood and 
patience and knowledge that will enable you 
to find and kill animals. 

(To be continued in February Boys’ Lire) 
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vexation; and the 
chagrin than the 
ure. 

“This, however, 
me, the impression 


reflection gave me more 
whistle gave me pleas- 


was afterward of use to 
continuing on my mind; 
so that often, when I was tempted to buy 
some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
Don’t give too much for the whistle; and I 
saved money. 

“As I grew up, came into the world, and 
observed the actions of men, I thought I 
met with many, very many, who gave too 
much for the whistle. ‘ 

“When I saw another fond of popularity, 
constantly employing himself in _ political 
bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and ruin- 


ing them by that neglect, He pays, indeed, 
said I, too much for his ihistle. 
“If I knew a miser, who gave up every 





kind of comfortable living, all the pleasure 


TSN eT a 


of doing good to others, all the esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth, Poor man, said 1, you pay too uch 
for your whistle. . . . 

“In short, I conceive that great part of 
the miseries of mankind are brought upon 
them by the false estimates they have made 
of the value of things, and by their giving 
too much for their whistles. 

“Yet I ought to have charity for these 
unhappy people, when I consider that, with 
all this wisdom of which I am boasting, there 
are certain things in the world so tempting, 
for example, the apples of King John, which, 
happily, are not to be bought: for if they 
were put to sale by auction, I might very 
easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, 
and find that I had once more given too 
much for the whistle.” 
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GET THIS 


ANSONIA | 
UNWATCH 


COST FREE 

















H AVE you heard of 
marvelous new 
The “tickless 
they call it. It’s a 


| watch? 
piece,” 


dial, watch and compass all in 


one, and so ingeniously 


signed that its beautifully 


ished brass case closes 
thickness of 3 


out of order! 


DAVY CROCKETT CARRIED A 


CRUDE ONE— 


Here is what Dan C. Beard, Na- 


tional Scout Commissioner, 


when he saw the Sunwatch: 


“ Davy 


strap which also had 
above the dial. It was a 
affair, not at all scientific, but 
swered as a watch for Davy. 


one (the Sunwatch) must be very 
I would like 
Scout have one, be- 
cause he could not use it without 


much more accurate. 
to see every 


gaining useful knowledge o 
sun, 
and the principles of the sun 


HOW TO GET A SUNWATCH 


This wonderful instrument, 
by the well-known Ansonia 


Company, will be given for selling 
two new yearly subscriptions for 


BOYS’ LIFE at the regular 


of $2.00 a year each (a total re- 
Or, if you pre- 
fer, you may have a Sunwatch for 
selling only one new subscription, 


mittance of $4.00). 


and 35c additional. 


Note: 


oun) yearly subscriptions only. 


aewal of any vresent subscription w 


couis, 


Address 


BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts’ Magazine) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


time- 


3g of an inch and 
has no wheels or springs to get 


Crockett himself carried 
a little glass sun dial on a leather 
a compass 


the variations of the compass 


This offer is for new (but not your 
The re- 


this 
Sun- 


sun- 


de- 
fin- 


to a 


said 


crude 
it an- 


This 


f the 


dial.” 


made 


Clock 


price 


ill not 
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dandy uniform, 
and awonder for 


wear. Made of U.S. 


SCOUT—THINGS FOR RIGHT NOW 


ANDIEST, nob- 


biest, friendliest 








Standard Khaki 
which has been sub- 
mitted to sun, acid 
and strength tests. 
Two Stanley breast 
pockets in the coat, 
and two lower Bel- 
lows pockets. Plait 
down the back two 
inches wide. “* Boy 


I 


pocket. Official Boy 
Scout Buttons. 

Why wait 
your present scout 





The “New Model” 
Scout Uniform 


pear in public 





ge oceans 
THRIFTY JACK’S MONEYLOGUES ‘ a UT 
Thrifty Jack has been engaged tor a monthly appearance during 1922. Each MACKINAW. Made 
moath he will tell you how to do one good trick. This month it is of 27 oz. all-wool 
making a dollar GO and STAY at the same time. khaki. Roomy, 


ce OU first catch your dollar. 
hang on to it after you catch it. 


made our great financiers.) 


stay right here. 


Scouts of America” wards. 
in You recognize this object: a luscious cream-puff, 10 cents each, ten for a . 
worked =p the dollar. You also recognize this object? A good one dollar bill. Watch to med nothing of 
goods in red silk sharp! its scout uses, this 
ri What happened? Where are the cream-puffs? Where is the dollar? ; 
pees 3 ght breast Gone. The cream-puffs inside the ten boys who ate them, the dollar in the socdies buy you cannot 


baker’s till. 


till Watch sharp now! 


gloves. 


suit refuses to ap- Wi 
weren't worth a dollar. 





Easier said than done. Harder still to 


comfy, on and off 
in a jiffy, storm- 
proof and a mighty 
good looker. Just 
as an all-use over- 
coat the week thru, 


Nevertheless, watch closely and I will show you how to make 
that dollar go and yet stay at the same time. (As a side remark, 
might mention to you young fellows that knowing how to do this has 


We will not only see this dollar go, but we will see it go far, and yet 
Get this, because you will want to do it yourself after- 


match in civic over- 
coats anywhere at 
the price. No. 564 
sizes 12 to 18 years, Your Best Cold 


shipping weight 4 es 
lbs., $7.50. Weather Friends 





We missed it that time, let’s try again. 
Here is another perfectly good dollar bill. Here are ten pairs of gloves. 
Speak up, That’s correct, one pair of 
dollar? The dollar is in that pair of gloves. 
Nobody cares. Why not? Because they 


Ah, what do you see? anybody. 
But where’s the 
here are the other gloves? 


How do you know the dollar’s in the gloves? Here is one of the others: 


again. Use it for watch. A little rubbing—a hole in the thumb. A little twisting—a_ finger Same garment for scout leaders, No. 565 
iki * rips; a strain on my knuckles—the back splits. If I had put a dollar in that ° ‘. A : . * 4 
—_— aiing, iy yaet a ee clove, it. would. soon be lost out, wouldn't it? | Watch ‘again, ere is the sizes 36 to 44, shipping weight 5 lbs., $8.50. 
scout uniform ru now for meetings an ress glove with the dollar in it. Rub, rub, rub. $ good as ever. wist, strain, ° ° 
ad s pull, tug. Same faithful old glove. Shiver-Proof Scout Uniform 


occasions. Coat costs you only $3.00, plus carry- 
ing charges on shipping weight of | Ib., 10 oz. 
Order by number 645. a - ia 
Breeches for the above, shipping weight | Ib. 8 
oz., $2.00. There is your complete New Model ti 
Scout Suit. Just asa suit of clothes it is guar- 
anteed to be superior in standup and wearing 
qualities to any similar civic clothing at the 


at 








worth the money. 


worthless grades, it would have gone for good. 


This dollar will stay with me as long as this pair of gloves lasts. 

How did I do it? ‘Took pains to examine every pair until I found one 
Then I let my dollar ‘‘ go”’’ for that pair of gloves, but 
the same time it stays right with me. If I let it *‘ go’’ for one of the 


The New Model scout coat and breeches 
in wool, ALL-wool. Everything else said 
about the New Model across the page 
stands in regard to the wool garments, par- 
ticularly wearing qualities. You can’t match 
this new woolen scout suit with civilian 
clothes at the price. Coat 645a, shipping 


Sounds easy? It’s nowhere near as easy as it sounds. You try it next 
me you spend a dollar. And if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 


It’s this stunt that makes millionaires; AND DON’T YOU FORGET IT. 
D. B. . 
= 











price. Number 65I. 


good knife in your 
pocket. Indispens- 
able for camp and 


One of the first things produced for scouts wood with one. You can even cut up a ten- 
You’re lost without a 


was a pocket knife. 


weight 2 lbs., 10 oz., $7.75; Breeches 65la, 
shipping weight | Ib., 12 oz., $5.75. 


Scout’s Own! 


derfoot cooked steak with it. Three styles, 
each with belt shackle. No. 1005 is 
a two-blader, ebony or stag handle, 
$1.00. No. 1450 has a large spear 












hike. Worse than blade (that’s for the grizzly) and an 
none at all if it implement blade that does a lot of 
isn’t a good one. things, $1.25. No. 


The official Scout 
Knife was chosen 
out of many bya 
most rigid com- 
parison. You can No. 1004 with official em- 
kill a grizzly with one if you can catch him. | blem. Has three general utility tools, and only 
You can carve hour glasses in a block of $1.50. Carrying charges prepaid on knives. 


1004 is the pick of 
the lot, stag han- 
dle, polished cut- 
ting blade, etched 





Lamp These! 


For the winter camp and over night hike you want a good 
lantern. There's more night in the Winter than in the Summer. 
The Folding Candle Lantern, No. 1258, can be carried flat in 


Scout’s ‘*Gladstone”’ 


The Rover Pack is the thing for the Carry. Heavy water- 
proof canvas, 27 inches deep with inside collar, adjustable webb 
straps, plenty wide and long, and side rings for lacing on extra 
duffle, such as felling axe, signal flag poles and sich. These 
Rover Packs become life-long friends. You cannot wear them 
out, and once you own one you wouldn't part with it for any-’ 
thing. First cost $5.00. Upkeep nothing. Shipping weight 
234 lbs. Order by number 1434. 


Snuggle In! 


Strong, warm, handsome 
wool sweater for $3.50, No. 
594. Another, very similar, 
for $2.50 (reduced price), No. 
644. A “special” all-wool slip- 
over sweater (one-piece, no 
arms) for $1.00. 

Official high-grade, pure 
soft wool khaki camp blanket, 
emblem stamped on, weight 
41, lbs., size 66x84 inches, 
$6.50 each. 


the pocket. When set up, it’s stormproof; has aluminum re- 
flector. Shipping weight 2 Ibs., 90 cents. Hard candles for 
this (No. 1261), odorless and dripless, 60 cents a dozen, ship- 
ping weight 11 lbs. 

No. 1266—BALDWIN CAMP LAMP.—Burns acetylene 
gas, generated from carbide. One charge lasts three hours. 
Gives a steady clearlight. About 14 candle-power with projection 
of 150 feet. Shipping weight 1 lb., $1.00. 

No. 1267 is an improved Baldwin Lamp larger 
than No. 1266 and equipped with automatic 
lighter, wind shield and an automatic water 

Shipping weight | Ib., 6 oz., $2.50. 
No. 1292 is a Carbide Lamp with auto- 
matic lighter and device for regulating 

size of flame. Gives a brilliant, steady 

light without smoke, gas or sparks. 
It is provided with extra carbide 
container. Shipping weight 
1 Ib., $1.25. 













For complete list of scout equipment and accessories, see the New Catalog of scout 
supplies, profusely illustrated in three colors, distributed to scoutmasters and assistant 
scoutmasters for official use of troops. Your own personal copy mailed upon receipt of 
10c to cover clerical handling and postage. 


SCOUT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
200-5th Avenue - - - New York 





No. 1267 No. 1258 
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‘‘Give Me Two If It’s 
Shredded Wheat’’ 


Of course he wants two Biscuits—some boys will eat five 
or six at a sitting and then ask for more—it is so delici- 
ously satisfying and strengthening. 


Shredded Wheat 


is better than mushy porridges because the tasty crispness of the 
baked wheat encourages thorough chewing which develops sound 
teeth. Give the youngsters all they want. It is a real whole wheat 
food and is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. So easy to prepare a 
delicious, nourishing meal in a few minutes. 


For a warm, nourishing meal heat two Biscuits in the oven to restore their crisp- 
ness; pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream and a dash of salt. Delicious 
with sliced bananas, prunes, raisins or canned fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker — a real whole wheat toast — and is eaten 
with butter or soft cheese. 


Send two cent stamp for copy of our new book, ‘‘The Happy Way to Health,”’ which 
teils how to keep healthy and strong and how to prevent many ailments and diseases 
by eating the right kind of food. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














A Sign Up For 


The DAN BEARD OUT-DOOR 
SCHOOL and CAMP 


is the best New Year’s gift Dad can give you. Tell 
him to write and find out what other dads think 


of it. Then you will 
BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, Hurrah! 


Use Coupon—Write to 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 





















‘The Pirates nena the 
Stowaways 


(Continued from page 14) 
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the next sledge, then big Bill Comfort on the 
next and finally Joshua Tidd. 

“Well, by hickory !” exclaimed Daddy. “Here 
you be, lookin’ as natural as folks said my 
grandmother did when she was laid out in 
her coffin, but a doggoned site liver.” 

The three Pirates surrendered at once and 
were placed in an igloo with two Eskimos to 
guard them, Marx, it was discovered, had a 
finger shot from his left hand and Inkovitch 
a wound in a leg. Levine alone had escaped 
the marksmanship of Shanks and Harry. 

Shanks proceeded at once to prepare a hot 
meal for the rescue party and while the 
hungry men ate, Mr. Dugmore explained that 
an Eskimo coming to the ship had reported 
that the three Pirates had compelled another 





Eskimo to take them north. Foul play was 
at once surmised. Fortunately there were 
dogs and drivers enough to be had. The 
party was quickly organized and traveling 
with as light sledges as possible chey hurried 
to the relief of Etah. They had met the 
driver returning after leaving the Pirates a 
mile south of Etah and he had turned 


about | 
and joined the party. | 
The Sky Pilot and Mr. Dugmore probed! 
Al’s shoulder and found the bullet so near! 
the surface that it was readily removed, and 
the wound, while painful, was superficial and 
not at all dangerous. And when Al's wound 
was dressed those of Marx and Inkovitch re- 
ceived as careful attention, though Daddy 
declared they deserved no consideration. 


HREE days’ rest were given dogs and men 

in preparation for the return journey to 
the ship, and early one morning they set out 
for Westenholm Sound and the ship, where 
they duly arrived and received a hearty wel- 
come, 

“Here you are! Here you are!” Captain 
Mugford beamed when Al, Harry and Shanks 
went aboard the Sea Lion. “Fine hunt you 
made, lads! Better trade than I expected! 
Owe you a lot of money! You'll be rich when 
I settle with you, you rascals! Earned it, 
though! Yes, you earned it!” 

Spuds was quite overcome when he greeted 
his three friends and, true to his promise, 
fried a large batch of doughnuts for their 
particular use. ‘They're all yourn,” said he 
as he called them to the feast. “I've missed 


you, Shanks, and I’ve missed you too, Al-fred 
and Hen-nery. Them’s better doughnuts than 
any of my ancestors on the Mayflower had 


if I do say it, what made ‘em.” 

And there was no doubt Spuds was correct. 

The days grew long and the nights short. 
Clouds of little auks again inhabited the 
cliffs. Then came wild geese and eider ducks, 
gulls, terns and other wild fowl. The sun 
ceased to set, and there was no night. The 
land was transformed into a sea of slush. 
Streams ran down the mountain side. Bowl- 
ders were loosed and crashed down the slopes 
into the sea. Summer had reached the arctic 
wilderness, 

Then came the long expected movement of 
the ice, and at length the Sea Lion swung out 
into open water. The anchor was stowed, the 
sails hoisted and again she was under way. 

It was mid-September when the green 
shores of Massachusetts one sunshiny morn- 
ing appeared off the starboard, and to the 
voyagers from the Arctic they presented an 
almost tropical appearance. 

In due time the Sea Lion sailed into New 
Bedford harbor, and before them lay the old 
town at last. In early morning they warped 
alongside the wharf where Al and Harry had 
taken refuge on a fateful July evening two 
years before and became unwilling stowa- 
ways to be carried away upon their adven- 
turous voyage. 

They were back again in the world, the 
great throbbing world! Not far away were 
their homes and their fathers and mothers 
who had suffered months and months of 
agony at their unexplained disappearance and 
who had doubtless long before mourned them 
as dead. Their knees grew weak’ with the 
thought and lumps came into their throats. 

‘Here we are safe and sound!” breezed the 
Sky Pilot, joining them. “What do you 
chaps say to getting into your shore togs, 
and having breakfast in a little restaurant 
I know about? Daddy and Shanks are com- 
ing.” 

Twenty minutes later the five strode forth 
into the street, Al and Harry feeling not a 
little awkward in the clothes they had worn 
when they went aboard the Sea Lion, and 
which, to their astonishment, they discovered 
were now nearly a size too small for their 
broadened chests and shoulders. 

It was a short walk to the restaurant and 
while the Sky Pilot issued an order for thick 
juicy broiled steaks, baked potatoes and hot 
rolls and coffee, Al and Harry. devoted their 
attention to the telephone, and, as may be 
imagined, created a tremendous sensation and 
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A WIRELESS STATION 
complete for $21.00 


ISTEN in On the world’s news by 
wireless. This Climax Unit 
picks up both wireless telegraph 
and telephone. Simple to operate, 
sure of results. No battery, no li- 
cense, no experience needed. Send 
five cents today for your copy of 
the new bulletin describing the 


CLIMIAX 


RADIO RECEIVING UNITS 


You can put up a working station, and get 
results in less than an hour Address: 









Wireless Equipment Co., Inc. 
Dept. B-l Newark, N. J. 





















WIRELESS CATALOG 


10c stamps or coin brings 100-page 


on mailing list for regular bulletins 
|| with latest developments in wireless 
telephone and telegraph. 

The Kuebler Radio Co. 
- 141 Gibbs Bldg. , Toledo, Ohio 











Da You can 
this simplified 
School Course at 


Meets all 
fessions. 

in our Free 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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TEST CHARTS 


On 11 x 14 strong cardboard, 12 cents 
each—Tests, Merit Badge, Roster of 
Troop, and Attendance and Dues. 


{Stamps accepted.) Samples other help- 
ful forms for scout officials, 6 cents. 


THE LEYDEN PRESS 
RED BANK, N. J. 











ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to class offi- 
eers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 


designs from 20c. to $25.00 
q each, mailed Free, 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc 


Rochester, N. ¥. 





7739 South Avenue, 











unbounded joy in two homes in Fall River. 
THE END, | 





EARN $35 TO $150 A WEEK 
Learn Mechanical. Drawing. Complete 
Course in short time. Easy payments. 
Diploma when qualified. No interference 
with: present occupation. Uncrowded field 


with more positions than we can fill. 
Albany Institute Mechanical Drawing, 
Dept. A, Lock Box 84, Albany, N. Y. 





CORNETISTS 

who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 

HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 

send for “Book of Pointers.” Sent FREE. 

VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 













contract, booklet how 
ViES DISTRIBUTING CO. 3111 Grand Ave., 











Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn moncy. 
AMERICAN PHO TOGRAPHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, M Mass. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make mon ig squabs. Big demand, small 
supply. Soy one S eanth. Write at once for ill- 
ustrated free book, prices, etc. Established 21 years. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H Street. Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
t LAYS: Minstrel Opgning Chorsses an 
citations, 


Drills. How to Stage a Play, a iake-up. . Gatalo logue Free. 


T. 8. DENISON & O00., 623 So. W Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
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LOOK AT THESE 
MONEY SAVERS! 


SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS 
Other Magazines Offer Bargains for Boy Scouts and Friends 


Speaking Across 
the Continent 


= (Continued from page 15) 














despite all the noises of the streets, the trans- 
mitted voice was clearly audilie for 1,000 
feet or some five city blocks. 

The receiving and transmitting device are 
comparatively simple. When the President 
delivered his address at Arlington his words 
were picked by an inconspicuous device sup- 
ported by a slender rod standing at his side. 
Two of these were on hand, one on either 
side of the speaker, so that in case of acci- 
dent to one the other could be substituted 
without delay. This apparatus could be 
placed in a room beside a chair or desk, and 
the transmission made possible for thousands 
of miles. 

The receiving and amplifying apparatus 
on the other hand are highly complicat- 
ed, and can only be operated by experts 
in acoustics and transmission. A long period, 
often of several weeks, is required to set 
up the apparatus and adjust it ready for 
use, To appreciate how difficult the work of 
amplification has become, it must be borne in 
mind that the voice must be magnified per- 
haps one million times. The amplifiers must 
be adjusted with the greatest delicacy to 
earry the weight of vibration without de- 
stroying the natural quality of the voice. 

The special transmitters are so adjusted 
that only the voice vibrates and all other 
notes which would conflict with it are cut 
out. ‘The apparatus is very cumbersome and 
complicated. In throwing out the voice above 
the heads of the audience in Madison Square 
Garden, nine great wooden horns were em- 
ployed. It has been found that wood causes 
less vibration than the metal horns, and does 
away with the metallic quality common to 
much amplification. The powerful current 
required must be adjusted with the greatest 
delicacy and days of patient trials are re- 
quired to adjust the apparatus and keep it 
in good working order. 

The loud speaking equipment includes a 
specially sensitive telephone’ receiver, a 
vacuum tube amplifier, capable of amplify- 
ing the energy of the voice currents one 
million times, and loud speaking receivers 
of special design with horns and projectors 
for reproducing and distributing the amplified 
speech. A special control room is installed 
in each city for the amplifier and power 










The big idea of this list was to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE by getting 
the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 

Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine. So, you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 

Pick out the other magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. Do you like baseball, 
physical development, science, popular inventions, sports of field and stream? What is the 
favorite magazine of your Father or Mother? 

Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. Show other boys and their 
parents. It’s a good turn all around! 













Regular Special You 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Unit Save 
with American Woman..................00.00005 $2.50 $2.05 $ .45 
with American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (both to one address)................ é 6.50 5.25 1.25 
with Atlantic Monthly..............2....0........ 6.00 5.00 1.00 
with Baseball Magazine.......................... 4.00 2.50 1.50 
ee igs oe vedvadxeeneaberas 5.00 3.75 1.25 









plant. 
Tue projectors which throw out the sound . ° 
are placed in clusters so that each covers with Century Magazine SP re ee a eee ee ee 7.00 5.50 1.50 





a distinct section of the field or section of 
the audience. Separate controls are pro- 


with Christian Herald............................ 4.00 2.75 1.25 






vided tor cach 20 thet the enparte tn chaoge with Delineator, Everybody’s..................... 7.00 5.75 1.25 
can avol any isturbDing echoes when in- -« 
doors, or the changes of the wind when with Etude ee eer a ae ene ee a mee mene ee Tee Pee etter 4.00 2.50 1.50 






working in the open. Each telephone circuit 
has a telegraph circuit paralleling it during 
the transmission, so that the operators can 
be informed when a speech is to begin or 
to stop in advance and prepare the adjust- 
ments accordingly. 

An address can be transmitted by this 
method at the same instant of time to any 
number of places. President Harding’s 
Armisticee Day address was transmitted to 
but two cities merely because the apparatus 
was not available. It will soon be possible 
for the President, for instance, to speak in 
Washington and be heard in all the prin- 


with Farm and Fireside.......................... 2.50 2.10 .40 
wb Gree GE I. nic ck cde eur tneees 4.50 1.00 
Se I I os ccc ecb ad ee rewsenre ss 5.00 1.50 
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in hundred of cities and towns. In time to 
come speeches will doubtless be carried across 
the oceans in the same manner. 
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SAUNT, 


Why-I-Subscribed Contest 






We It 


1. Boys’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5.00 for the best letter answering the 


following questions: a. How you first heard : Yy f 

< ae Ga Mek Oe oe ee with Science and Invention...................... ‘ : 1.00 
ponents on Sie ane Gate te eubeetiet |B with Scribner’s Magazine........................ : 1.50 
id you earn the subscription price yourself, ° ° ‘ 

and if so, how? You need not have earned with Semmoet BEMGUGHOS. 2... 5. eee eees , , 1.25 

yeur own money, but if you did, tell how. d. : 

How would you tell another boy why he with True Story Ea eee a are oe ae ee ne ee a ee . ° 1.25 


-90 
1.50 
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should subscribe for Boys’ LIFE? 
2. Any reader of Boys’ Lire under eighteen 


WD eer 
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Years of age may compete. a oi lc isn eas Zawe ab eeuok ade : . 
3. Descriptions mus e typewritten, or P e 
written legibly in ink on one side of .the with Youth’s Companion...................0005: 50 : -50 ‘ 





paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preceding 
the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of Boys’ Lire will 
act as judges of the letters submitted and 
any letter, whether prize winning or not, is 
to be available for publication. 
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THESE LOW PRICES ARE FOR PROMPT ACCEPTANCE 





Send your order and remittance to 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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lectures, as well as 
government broadcasts, time signals, amateur code 
messages, etc., with the 


You can hear music, speeches, 


“MARVEL”? COMPLETE 
RADIO RECEIVING OUTFIT 
Efficient—Complete—Simple 


Approved by Radio Engineers. For Wireless Tele- 
phone and Telegraph signals. Complete in every 
detail and simple to operate. No license, batteries, 
current or special knowledge needed 


COMPLETE ‘“‘MARVEL"’ RADIO RECEIVING 
OUTFIT, MODEL 105 (as illustrated), consisting 
ofa “MARVEL” Radio Receiver, Model 101 (Pat- 
ents applied for); 150 ft. copper antenna wire; 1000 
ohm eee with leather covered headband and 
cord, 5 insulators, antenna switch, ground clamp, 
Code “chart, Abbreviation chart, Booklet of 35 
Lessons in Wireless and complete directions for 


Installation, all put up in an attractive ° $15 00 
. 


box. 
Sent prepaid in the U.S., on receipt of Money 
Order or Parcels Post C.O0.D 


() Bulletin A-101 on request 
' t= mar 


RADIO MANUFACTURING Bos ony 
istered 170 Fifth Avenae, York City 








It’s Fun To Know 
How Far You Go 


—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It's sport to 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer, ‘cause you see how 
you're hitting off the miles. 
Every real-distance bic ycle 
rider wants his mileage straight 
from a 


Neder 
CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile 
then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or—send $2,00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., #/.57255"%.0: 




















Standard Underwoods 









Gives a 30 Candle 
ust what the hunter, 
‘© camp complete with- 
Rain, storm and 
Light 


is a powerful portable lamp. 
Power Pure White Light. 
camper and fisherman needs. 
j out it. Safe, reliable, economical. 
} bug proof. Burns cither gasoline or kerosene. 
in weight. Agents wanted. Write for catalogue. 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY’ 
501 E. 5th St., Canton, Obio 

















Most PreGtabte chick- 
64 BREEDS ° Sits 


5 Come, § turkeys 
eese. Choice, pure-b: hern 
‘owls, eggs, “facubators st reduced prices 


Amertca’s great arm. year 
Valuable new 100-page book & catalog free. 
R.F.NEUBERT Ce. Be: $00 Mankato, Misa. 
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one of Marshal Foch's great assets, 
ity he has of getting along with 
different types of peoples. 

So you see in his youth 
theory of battles as well as 
many types of men. 

When the Franco-Prussian 
Foch was about twenty years old, 
fellow students of the college at Metz, he 
enlisted and served through the war. It was 
a short one, for all too soon the Germans had 
Paris in their power. Foch saw that even 
then victory might have been snatched had 
the French commanders persisted a_ little 
longer. It was here he worked out the maxim 
which he has since expressed, ‘A battle is 
lost when you admit defeat.” 





so many 


learned the 
to handle 


Foch 
ow 


War broke out 
With his 


When the war was over, in '71, he returned 
to the college, But it was changed. Ger- 


man soldiers were quartered there. The boys 
going to and from their studies were open to 
insults and the shame of the vanquished. 
Often the German bands played the Retreat, 
just to humble the French people in Metz. 

So from this experience he learned to con- 
trol his naturally quick emotions, and to sup 
press the anger that flared up against the 
victorious Germans. He learned patience. It 
taught him to think deeply, but express little. 


So the third lesson was learned. A third 
quality added to his character building. 
And the more he studied the history of the 


Franco-Prussian War, the more he saw that 
lack of stick-to-it-iveness was a great con 
tributing cause of France's failure. So he 
began as soon as he entered the army again 
to talk this to the other officers. 

Through each succeeding chapter of his life 


he continued the study of men and how to 
get from them the greatest response. 
To his old home of Tarbes he was sent 


after he became an officer. Here he perfected 
himself in cavalry tactics and became a skill- 
ful horseman. 

So when one day last October I read in the 
newspapers that Rodman Wanamaker was to 
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but I 
in 


I do not know, 
a common trait 


man there is in a boy 
observe that manliness is 
boys.” 

Further conversation with Mr. Wells made 
it clear to me that while he may have been 
a good deal of a man when he was a boy, 
he is undoubtedly a good deal of a boy now. 
He works with the zest of a boy at play. 
His work is actually play to him. I don't 
mind admitting that this established a bond 
of sympathy between us, for I now confess 
that I am a boy while at work. If I ever 
lose the keen pleasure which my work affords 
me I shall mournfully acknowledge that the 
boy is becoming a man and the man becoming 
dry and old. 

The fact that the Boy Scouts are manag- 
ing the transmission of intelligence within 
the international conference is proof in ad 
vance that the work will be well done, with 


We 


Cover 


Wakia-Wa-Takape 


(Continued from page 5) 
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TTT PEPPERELL WNT win Wis 
the Marshal the American Indians at 
home and so help him to realize a part of his 
boyhood dream, it made me very happy. 

I heard it was to take place in the Indian 
Reservation where as a boy I learned to know 
the Red Men. I could see the Marshal, a 
sturdy figure on horseback, reviewing the grand 
procession of warriors. I could see the grand 
old fighting men of the Sioux (a small rem 
nant now) go by on their war-painted ponies, 
with feathered war bonnets a-flutter and red 
blankets and plumes flapping and waving in 
the prairie wind. I could in vision the 
camp in motion—the grand review. Then 
the dances and ceremonies. All for the honor 
of the Great Soldier. I knew just what would 
happen and today I witnessed the fulfillment 
of my expectation. 

When I interviewed Marshal Foch for a 
few brief seconds, and presented him with an 
ancient rawhide-covered tomahawk and cere 
monial pipe, I knew at once the Indians were 
going to like him. He has a wonderfully kind 
face—it is gentle and yet strong. Ile is not 
a fighting brute, but a benevolent gentleman. 
His face is powerful and strong, but so win 
ning. 

All these things I knew the 
read at a glance and, reading it, 
him, and call him “ Friend.” 

It is even thus among the Indians of the 
old school. They study character as shown 
in each face, with a keen penetrating candor. 
And if your face seems good you may become 
their friend. 

So today 


see 


Indians would 
would like 


the last chief men of the 
Sioux and the last of the world’s greatest 
commanders face to face on a prairie hill. 
Off in the distance great clouds were moving. 
On this broad stage of our glorious West Fer 
dinand Foch, the Grand Marshal of all the 
Allied armies, was realizing his boyhood 
dream. And the Indians looked into his face 
and saw there what I have seen, and they knew 
that it was good. They call him “* Friend.” 
They have made him “* Chief.” All is well, 


I saw 


Helping to Make History 


(Concluded from page 9) 
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boys’ zeal and man’s seriousness. It is 
really play, but no boy scout will admit it, 
any more than his fellow statesmen will 
admit that they are playing. There must 
Le an air of seriousness about this business; 
and no diplomatist at the table is more seri- 
ous than the scout who helps him to make 
history. 

The truth is that every boy in attendance 
is as anxious to promote the success of the 


conference as are the delegates. No delegate 
has a clearer idea of what is desired, al- 
though he may not use the concise words 


of the Boy Scout of whom I asked the ques- 
tion, “What is this conference all about?” 
“It's trying to cut out war,” was his answer: 


a statement in a nuts.ell of the highest 
aspirations of man, and of a purpose well 
worthy of the approval and assistance of 


every boy. 
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the price of a 
so you will not have to 
and also 


York City, 
United States and possessions, 
postags 50c. a year. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 


{No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 





YOU CAN NOW GET 


SCOTT PACKETS 


AT YOUR STATIONERS 


The whole line of Scott packets—74 in all 
—can be bought at the Scott cabinet at sta- 
tioners, bookstores and department stores. 
look for the cabinet with the map of the 
world. If your dealer doesn't sell Scott pack- 
ets tell him to write to us and find out how to 
eet a cabinet. Or write us, telling the deal- 
er’s name where you would like to buy stamps 
and we will send you FREE of charge the 
Collector's Guide, a useful and interesting 
book. 

Our stamp packets have been reduced from 
10 to 50% in price. They are the finest 
bargains in stamps that a collector can buy. 
Send to department B for a free price list. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street, New York City 
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Scarce FIUME All for 

(like illustration) 
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Sudden Samer ie ‘ruler 
Service gain lists and 50 to 60° Pit rovale with 


f otam +. China ship 

large rev- 
very order. FENNELL AMP =o... 
Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, 

















STAMPS 105 he. Egypt, Etc.,Stamp Diction~ 


‘ ary, list of 3000 Bargains and C oupons 
UY 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates 
names of countries, etc.,3e Bigger ones, 14c, 35c $1.00, $2.25 


Illus. by catalog of Bn y A.BULLARD & CO., 446 TremoniSt, 


1Sc. Book 3c. 
sortent atbuw manufacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 


STAMPS! °. A" put. = 





British Guiana, Cuba, 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portu- 
gal, Venezvela, etc., only 16c. 160 all diff’, 13¢; 1000 all 
cift., fine collecton in itself, $4.52; 100 diff. U. 8., 25e; 
1000 hinges, 10c. 50% approvals sent every order. List 
free. I Buy Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Long- 


mont, Colo. 
158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and Onty a 10c. 
Service. Guatemala, China, etc. 
pes Ap a al Sheets 50 1060. rd cent, 
TS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
wv e ae Stamps. Established = years. 


HUSSMAN STAMP ©0., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, 
FREE --DANDY PACKET, 








nO 
BIG LIST 





‘oupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two col- 
2c, postage Agents, 60% Special—10c. each—25 Asia- 
25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. 





15 Pictures; 25 Finland, etc.; 

















100 Diff. ae 10c. Packets, $1. 
U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 

I send selec- 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices, 

J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
65c for 8c Abyssinian stamp, Guatemala 
65¢ Packet Hinges. Large mm 
scale, perf. gauge and wmk. detector. Price list and 
ALLEN SEARS, Inc. 
Dept. B., Suite 508 Kemper Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo 
Two used air mail staimps—they’ve actually 
hopped off—for Te. Interesting facts of the 
M. D. Olmstead, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 

i from GUATEMALA, FIN- 
57 Different S LAND, PERU, INDIA, RUS- 

IPPINES, ETC., perforation gauge, millimetre 
scale, ruler, price lists, to approval applicants. 10c 
LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


20 Australia; 10 Animal; 
DISCOUNT tions of desir- 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
mcislam Glnasae ent, Parrotstamp. Packet 30 variety 
finest 50% approvals all for 8c. WE BUY STAMPS, 
THE AIR MAIL HOPS OFF 
Air Mail free with stamps. 
SIA, FRANCE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, PHIL- 
EOE, TE Gio hoc cccccessedisces 





65 Different Foreign Stamps i:vin 65 Different Foreign 
Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe 
West Indies, ete., and our pamphlet which tells a. “How 
to make your collection of stamps properly” NLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp e Coin 
Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

20 Unused Foreign Stamps 


Stamps Free all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15¢c. List of 1000 stamps at 4 
each and 1500 omg at ao each. If possible send 


2 lect stamps. 
names DUAKER STAMP CO. ‘TOLEDO. OHIO 


FREE 


10 Different War Stamps or 2 Large Austria 
Charity to Applicants for stamps on approval. 
Reference Required. Price Lists Free. 

J. R. Nichols, 2322 Loring Place, N. Y. City 


STAMPS—ALL DIFFERENT—1000, $3.00 
95c. 300, 45c.; 200, 20c., 100, 10c., 100 different 
&. 2e.; United mixed, 1,000, 15c.; 100 different 
British Columbia, 40c.; 100 different Africa, 35c; 
different Persia, 30c.; Hinges, 1.000, 10c., approvals. 
MAURICE MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 














100 ‘different Foreign..... 15¢ 
50 different U. S......... 15¢ 
25 diff. British Colonies. .15c 


All three, 175 different...40c. Approval sae 
THE VICTOR STAMP COMPAN 
912 Clay Avenue, well Pa. 





STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surchar¢ge, 
Unused, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2c post- 
age. Following fine value: 30 Afriea, 15¢; 45 Asia, 14c; 
30 Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7¢: 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Canada. 12¢; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10¢: 
French Colonials, 8¢e; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 
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What’s Under YOUR Hat? 


S INCE the issue of March, 1921, we have been publishing advertisements for the Sigmund Eisner 
‘7 Company which have been based on advertising copy sent in by actual USERS of Eisner Scout 


Uniforms. 


A contest was held and a prize of scout coat and breeches, or shirt and shorts, or hat 


and pair of stockings was given each month to the scout whose idea or advertisement was consid- 


ered best. 


"PHE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY has been so impressed with the interest manifested 
in this contest and so pleased with the ideas for advertisements submitted by the contestants, 
that a decision has been reached to continue the Prize Offer for the year of 1922. 


1¥,¢ TE wish to announce, therefore, that the great Eisner Contest will go on as before, in accordance 
with the conditions reprinted elsewhere on this page, beginning with a prize to be awarded in 


the February, 1922, issue. Get busy, now, Scouts! 


This is your chance to get a part, or all, of your 


uniform at the expense of a little headwork. Hop to it! 


Great Prize Offer 


renewed by the 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


as follows: 


Each month for 11 months, beginning with February, 
1922, your choice of 

Scout coat and breeches, or 

Scout shirt and shorts, or 

Scout hat and stockings 


To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the 

opinion of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for 

an advertisement, for EISNER SCOUT UNIFORMS as advertised in 

BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts Magazine. The Judges will be a commit- 

tee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, 

they will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in 

the order named : 

Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument) 

Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful, same as a boy 
in an EISNER SUIT) 

Whether copy is based on experience gained from comparison of EIS- 
NER goods with other goods. 

NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be consid- 

ered as a part of that advertisement? but will not, by its mere presence, 

make the copy more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such 

illustrations will be published, but the Art Manager reserves the right 

to illustrate any copy which is awarded a prize and published. 


mM 


Follow These Rules 


PROCEDURE—tThe advertisement is to be in the form of a letter or 
a composition of 100 words or less, as follows: At the top left-hand 
corner of a sheet of paper (letterhead size—S8 in. x 11 in.—if possible). 
PRINT your name and address ; pen and ink must be used. Below this, 
start your advertisement or your letter or composition containing the 
facts you think would make a good basis for SIGMUND EISNER COM- 
PANY to use in advertising the Scout uniform they manufacture. Mail 


= this to EISNER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 


Letters received from the 16th of any month to the 15th of the fol- 
lowing month (inclusive) will be considered as entered for the monthly 
prize to be awarded in our issue dated two months ahead. For example: 
letters received from December 16th to January 15th (incl.) are con- 


= sidered for the March prize. If two or more contestants submit iden- 


tical prize-winning answers, the full amount of the prize awarded will 


= be given to each one of them. If, in the opinion of the judges, two or 


more answers shall -be considered of equal prize-winning merit, each 
answer will be awarded the full amount of the prize in question. An- 
swers for each month will be considered independently of answers for 


= previous or succeeding months, DO NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
= MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT A TIME, 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 


TANNA HLS 


Sl 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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Any Healthy Normal 
Boy Can Learn to 
Play Any Instrument 
in a Short Time! 


Cornet— 
Once tipping is mastered a boy 
should be able with one hour’s 
practice a day to play simple 
band music in 8 to 10 weeks. 


Saxophone— 


Scaie learned in first lesson. 
Should play simple pieces in 
6 weeks. 


ae / 
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You Fellows i 
Got a Band? 


Organize a 


Wurlitzer Band! 


Think of swinging down the street, a full military band— 
everybody in town excited about you—being an important 

art of every event—trips to other cities. We help you do it. 
We've organized thousands of bands. Booklet free. 


Chore Money Will 
Pay for Them 









Trombone— 


With conscientious study this 
can be learned in about 3 
months so that easy band 
pieces can be played. 


Clarionet— 


Like the Saxophone — soon 
learned. Steady practice for 2 
months gives good results. 


Drums— 


Some boys take to them like 
ducks to water. Three or four 
weeks’ practice makes some 


Instruments 
Easily Learned 


Anybody can learn to play the in- 
struments. A little practice soon 
makes perfect. You’ll be playing be- 
fore you know it. We furnish spe- 
cial easy band books for boys’bands. 


A boy can earn the money to pay 
for his instrument himself if he 
wants to. A few cents a day will 
buy your instrument on the 
Wurlitzer easy payment plan. 





good drummers. 


Special Easy Band Books 
for Boys’ Bands 4 








Free Trial! 


By the Wurlitzer plan, any instrument known will be sent you 
for a week’s free trial in your home. No obligation for you to 
keep it. You are the judge. Play it, then decide. Trial won’t cost 
you a penny if you decide not to buy. Book tells all about it. 


Complete Outfits 


Wurlitzer instruments are standard of the world. Many of 
these instruments are now sent in a velvet and plush lined 
case with lock and key, instruction book, all accessories, 
book of music, everything you need, and all at factory price. 


WuRLIIZER 


200 YEARS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
Copyright, 1922, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


Send Coupon for New Catalog 


Just write your name and address in the coupon in the cor- 
ner of the page, tear it off and mail it to us. We will send you 
our beautiful new catalog, illustrated in colors. This is the 
most interesting book of musical instruments you ever saw 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1141 


117 East 4th Street 329 So. Wabash Avenue 120 West 42nd Street 
Cincinnati, Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new catalog illustrated in colors with full descriptions of 
Wurlitzer Complete Outfits, and details of free trial and small payment offer. 
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Mark cross here if you want our booklet on how to organize a band [] 














THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY. NEW YORK 








